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British Youth in Search of Adventure Overseas 


Boys to Trek 
Through 
Southern Africa 

A rAU1Y of 22 lucky British 
schoolboys have left by air 
for Nairobi to take part in a 
grand adventure—a long camping 
tour of southern Africa from 
Nairobi to Cape Town, where 
their trek will end on August 25. 

Although the boys are using 
motor transport, they will avoid 
anything in the way of luxury or 
soft living, camping out most 
evenings by the roadside in veld 
or jungle, and cooking their own 
meals. They intend to rough it. 

This is the first overseas tour 
for young people to be arranged 
with money from South Africa’s 
generous gift of £1.000,000 to 
Britain. From this a sum of 
£60,000 has been set aside to 
provide for overseas travel by 
youth; and a special committee, 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Sir Frank Willis, C B E, General 
Secretary of the Y M C A National 
Council, has organised this first 
tour. It is hoped that more will ! 
follow, including one for girls. 

The Chosen Few 

The boys are all 17 or over, and i 
they have been chosen for this i 
adventure partly because they j 
have Higher Certificates, School i 
Leaving Certificates, or scholar- ! 
ships to universities; or because ■ 
ol other qualities, such as ability ! 
at games, or as prefects. Thirteen j 
of them come from grammar ! 
schools, six from public schools, j 
and three from Scottish senior I 
secondary schools. , 

Their leader is the Revd I 
S. W. Doggett, housemaster at ■ 
Wrekin College. Dr John Payne | 
assistant physician at Guy’s 1 
Hospital, has gone with them as j 
a volunteer. At Nairobi thev will ■ 
joined by Mr Kenneth i 


Pennington, senior master at 
Micliaelhouse, Natal, who is an 
entomologist and will be able to 
tell them about the wealth of wild 
life they will see. 

Wonderful Scenery 

Many wonders of southern 
African scenery will be revealed 
to these hardy young travellers. 
They will start on June 6 by roll¬ 
ing down the North Road from 
Nairobi in two motor coaches 
followed by lorries carrying their 
baggage, tents, and so on. They 
will enter Northern Rhodesia at 
1 unduina. They will camp on the 
shores of Lake Chila. and will 
see the Chishimbi Falls, the 
Nkana copper mine, and the 
workings at Broken Hill. Another 
of their camps will be on the 
banks of the Zambesi River, and 
they will stay a week at Victoria 
Falls. 

In Southern Rhodesia they will 
visit the Wankie Game Reserve, 
and Rhodes’s grave in the | 
Matopos. After camping beside 
the Limpopo River thev will 
cross into South Africa. 

Continued on page 2 


from cne rigging or the tnghsh Rose, the training ship which is to be taken 
oy a crew of girls up the River Seine to Paris. 


Girls to Sail 
Into the 
Heart of France 

A N exciting sea-adventure 
awaits a party of British 
sailor-girls at the end of June. 
They are taking the 122-ton 
Training Ship for Girls, English 
Rose, across tiie Channel from 
Poole Harbour, and they intend 
to navigate her up the River 
j Seine as far as Paris. 

It will probably be the first 
j time that a vesscl_ with a crew 
; of girls lias made such'a venture- 
! some voyage, for. if thev are 
successful, their ship will 'be. it 
is thought, the largest yacht lo 
have reached Paris. 

Linder 100 Bridges 

Her owner and captain, Com¬ 
mander C. L. A. Woollard. R N, 
told the CN recently that the 
voyage up the Seine will be very 
, tricky; the river is treacherous 
j at its mouth and. farther up. it 
! winds and twists more than most 
i big rivers. The girls will have 
j to get the yacht, under more than 
! 100 bridges and through several 
locks. They will be able to lower 
; the masts to go under the 
. bridges, but their chief problem 
| be to avoid going aground, 
lor in some parts of the river 
the keel will be only about six 
. inches above the river bed! 
i The beautiful scenery on either 
! bank, however, will compensate 
1 the girls for anxious moments on 
! board. 

When they reach Paris it is 
hoped that Madame Auriol, wife 
of the French President, and f he 
Mayoress of Paris will come on 
board as guests during the 
week or so they are moored in 
the City. 

The whole voyage will last 
three weeks, and will be by far 
the most ambitious of the 
English Rose's voyages this 
summer. Other cruises of a week 
or fortnight, with different 
crews of girl cadets, are made 
to Portland, the Isle of Wight 
and so on, and to the French 
or Channel Island ports. Our 
picture shows a typical group 
of girls who have been making 
tiie English Rose shipshape. 

Plenty to Learn 

The crew of the English Rosa 
normally consists of 16 girl 
Irainees under 21. most of whom 
belong to the Sea Rangers. The 
\ucht is commanded by Com¬ 
mander Woollard. and has a 
permanent staff of four officers 
who also act as instructors, and 
sometimes there are one or two 
women over 21 who are train¬ 
ing to be officers or leaders. 

At sea the girls have plenty to 
learn, such as practical steering, 
chart work, heaving the lead, 
hoisting and taking in sail, and 
the cure and running of marine 
engines. For the English Rose 
lias an 85 hp Gardner Diesel 
Continued on page 3 
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Planning to Educate 
the World 

UNESCO MEETS AT FLORENCE 

In Florence, the Italian city of matchless grandeur and beauty, 
* Unesco—the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation—is now holding its Fifth Session of the 
General Conference. Here, with the inspired works of master 
artists and craftsmen around them, delegates from fifty-four 
member States have met together. 


' The main task which is facing 
Unesco is easy to describe. It is 
to carry the lighted lamp of 
education from elementary to 
university standard to every 
corner of the world. It is not so 
simple, however, to describe the 
difficulties that confront Unesco 
today through lack of teachers, 
books, educational aids, and, 
above all, money. It is not that 
Unesco has not been obtaining 
large sums earmarked for its vast 
civilising mission; its ,annual 
budget amounts to some eight 
million dollars. The problem is 
that so much requires to be done 
in so many places of the world 
that even a much richer organisa¬ 
tion could not make ends meet. 

Great Achievements 

Yet impressive things have 
already been done by Unesco in 
its short life, and Dr Torres 
Bodet, Director General of the 
Organisation, declares that 1950 
will bring even greater achieve¬ 
ments. ‘ We in this country are 
far removed from Unesco work, 
for the organisation’s greatest 
undertaking is the teaching of 
millions of people in the illiterate 
East and Africa. India is co¬ 
operating closely with Unesco, 
helping its regional, office in New 
Delhi to bring jhe art of reading 
and writing to the villages where 
more than nine-tenths of the 
people of that vast country live. 

At the same time Unesco has 
been sending students from India 
and other Asian countries to 
medical and technical schools 
and to universities abroad and so 
building up the number of 
teachers, doctors, and other 
trained leaders faster than local 
universities can do. On her part, 
India is offering fellowships in per 
universities to foreign students. 

It is not only India which has 
taken advantage of Unesco’s help. 
Pakistan and Burma have also 
actively participated in its work, 
especially in the mass education 
movement. 

Ceylon, which joined Unesco 
last November, recently applied 
for and received help in the form 
of refugee teachers through the 
International Refugee Organisa¬ 
tion. Now Ceylon is seeking 


further aid, in technical edu¬ 
cation and vocational guidance. 
Although only a small country, 
Ceylon is, after Japan, the most 
advanced educationally in South 
Asia and the. Far East. It is 
therefore likely that a few years 
hence this youngest member of 
the British Commonwealth will 
be repaying, her debts to Unesco 
by spreading education among 
,her less literate neighbours. 

Scientists For Siam 

In Siam (Thailand) the 
Government are co-operating 
with Unesco, and have proposed 
that an institute should pe set up 
in their country for the training 
of scientists. 

A very interesting development 
of the past year has been the 
attempt to extend the work of 
Unesco to ex-enemy countries, 
especially to Germany and Japan. 
At the Florence Conference 
German advisers, for the first 
time since the war, are accom¬ 
panying Allied delegates from the 
three Western Occupation Zones. 
Germany, which is today trying 
to develop a democratic way of 
thinking, undoubtedly needs all 
the encouragement and help that. 
Unesco can give her. 

It is not without significance 
that most of the funds needed by 
the Organisation come from the 
great Western democracies, 
especially America and Britain, 
who thus once again confirm 
their responsibility towards the 
less advanced nations. This is 
money well spent, because it is 
through education alone that the 
peoples of. the world can come to 
understand one another's ways 
and needs. 


Old Masters in 
Schools 

Ceveral pictures by great artists 
k are being lent by the National 
Gallery of Scotland to three 
Edinburgh schools, and it is 
hoped Jater to extend the experi¬ 
ment. They will be particularly 
useful for pupils who will take the 
paper on art appreciation, now 
included in the Leaving CertifL 
I cate. 


Adventure Overseas 


Boys 

There they will see the^ glories 
of the Drakenberg Mountains, 
the troops of fearless animals in 
Kruger National Park, and gold 
and diamond mines. 

Their tour, however, is not to 
be all in the wilderness. They 
will visit Bulawayo, Salisbury, 
and other cities; and schools 
along their route will extend 
hospitality to them. Occasionally 
they will be invited-to spend a 
day in individual homes, so that 
they can get to know the people 
of these lands, and see something 
of their everyday lives. 

What a fascinating story these 
young globe-trotters will have ,to. 
tell when they return home. 


Girls 

engine giving her a speed of 
seven knots. 

The English Rose, previously a 
luxury yacht, was instituted as 
a training ship for girls on St 
George's Day in 1947 by Com¬ 
mander Woollard, who himself 
began his sea career in a sailing 
ship, has sailed three times round 
the world in a windjammer, and 
served many years in liners and 
warships. 

The training cruises are run on 
a non-profit basis, and each girl 
will pay £4 15s a week for the 
voyage to Paris. We wish them 
a fair wind and fine weather for 
their yacht-trip all the way from 
Poole to Paris. 


News From Everywhere 


CAMBRIDGE STALWARTS 

A triple cricket record was 
made by J. G. Dewes and D. S. 
Sheppard, opening for Cambridge 
University against the West 
Indies. Their score of 343 is the 
highest for the first wicket in 
Cambridge history; for any 
wicket against a West Indies 
touring team; and for the -first 
wicket against a touring team. 

An invasion of the Channel 
Islands by Colorado beetles from 
France, threatening to damage 
the potato crop, cost £20,000 in 
protective measures. 

During the recent national 
Bob-a-Job Week the highest sum 
of money £21 10s fid—was earned 
by the Fox Patrol of the 2nd 
Goodmayes Troop, Essex. Their 
prize, a leather-bound log book, 
will be presented by the Chief 
Scout. 

The £250,000 added to the 
anonymous gift of £1,250,000 with 
which St Anthony’s College has 
been founded is to be shared by 
eight Oxford colleges. Some of 
the money will be used to 
encourage French students to 
come to the colleges. 

Less Noise There 

In an effort to make Paris 
quieter the Prefect of Police has 
forbidden the use of multiple- 
^one motor horns, free exhausts, 
and advertising by means of loud¬ 
speakers, music, or songs. 

The “ Spain in Norway ” Com¬ 
mittee have invited 100 Spanish 
Refugee children to spend three 
months in Norwegian homes this 
summer. The Committee report 
that the numbers of refugees 
arriving in France from Spain is 
increasing. 

The five-year task of safe¬ 
guarding Seaford and Newliaven 
in Sussex from the ravages of 
the sea is expected to be com¬ 
pleted within two months. The 
project has cost about £750,000. 

Two skeletons have been found 
on the links at Huna, near John 
o’ Groats, Caithness. Believed to 
be those of early Norse invaders 
of Scotland, the skeletons had 
stones at their heads and feet, 
and were discovered through the 
erosion of the sandy soif. 

BABY DOLL 

On show at a recent exhibition 
at Bungay, Suffolk, was a dressed 
wooden doll thinner than a 
match and one inch long.' 


A team of Brazilians are study¬ 
ing agriculture in British terri¬ 
tories in Africa.- . 

The Youth Choir of Coedpoeth, 
near Wrexham, Wales, who are 
to sing in Holland this year, have 
also been invited to Germany 
and Spain. 

The funeral armour of the 
Black Prince . (from Canterbury 
Cathedral) is to be exhibited at 
the Tower of London until 
further notice, owing to public 
interest. ' 

Pipe of Peace 

When President Truman visited 
the Blackfoot Indians not long 
ago, Chief Buffalo Hide gave him 
a pipe of peace and said; “You 
and Uncle Joe Stalin smoke 
that.” 

The highest junior award in 
the International Stamp Ex¬ 
hibition was won by 15-year-old 
Phillip Gilbert, a member of the 
Dulwich College Scout Group. 

A shop in New York sells all 
its goods from slot machines. 
The staff consists of only one 
person, who looks after the 
machines. 

In a Norwich cemetery a pair 
of robins built a nest; the name 
on the stone over the grave is 
Robin! 

ROYAL EXAMPLE 

Queen Mary, aged 83, is em¬ 
broidering another carpet to 
earn dollars for Britain. 

Corporal J. A. Savidge, of the 
Royal Marines, recently broke his 
oivn British weight-putting record 
by seven inches with a throw of 
51 feet Hi inches. 

A Sea Scout found a Neolithic 
flint axe-head in the mud of the 
River Wensum at- Norwich. 

Such a Song and Dance 

A racehorse named Words and 
Music recently bolted from its 
field and ran through Lewes High 
Street, Sussex, before it was 
caught. 

E. McDonald Bailey has broken 
the British 220-yards record, 
ivhich has stood since 1914, by a 
tenth of a second. His time ivas 
21.1 seconds. 

During the first quarter of this 
year exports of British woollen 
goods to America averaged 
875,000 square yards a month, 
compared with 575,000 during the 
first quarter of last year. 


New Rulers in 
Turkey 

HpiiE Republic of Turkey has just 
experienced one of those sur¬ 
prises which are not infrequent 
in the history of free democracies. 

At the first General.Election to 
be held under the secret 7 ballot 
(which only became law two 
years ago) the men and women of 
Turkey have elected to the Grand 
National Assembly the Demo¬ 
cratic candidates in preference to 
those of the People’s Party. 

The defeated Party have been 
in power since 1923, when their 
leader, Gazi Mustafa Kemal, was 
elected first President. On 
Kemal’s death in 1938 General 
Ismet Inonii was elected Presi¬ 
dent and was re-elected by every 
new Assembly. The leader of the 
Democrats, Mr Jelal Bayar, is the 
only member of the Party who 
has held office, so the . new 
Government will nave no’■ easy 
task. 1 

It is known, however, that they 
will confirm the reforms of then- 
predecessors and maintain a 
similar foreign policy. 


HELP FOR SOUTH¬ 
EAST ASIA 

JJappenings in South-East Asia 
since the Commonwealth 
statesmen met at Colombo last 
year have fully justified their 
decision to meet again at Sydney 
to plan economic help to the 
needy inhabitants of that area. 

Presided over by Mr Spender, 
the Australian Minister of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, delegates from 
Great Britain, Canada, and all 
the Commonwealth countries of 
Asia are now drawing up plans. 
These are for. immediate and 
long-term aid which will help the 
peoples of South-East Asia to 
attain- that - economic prosperity 
necessary to political stability. 

This is essential for the future 
qj all freedom-loving nations, for, 
as one delegate put it: “Pros-, 
perity, like peace, is indivisible.” 

While offering to contribute all 
they can in spite of economic 
stress within their own boun¬ 
daries, the delegates hope that 
their efforts will not only 
encourage the recipient peoples to 
greater exertions of their own, 
but will also attract to the needy 
areas some of that assistance 
which Mr Truman is eager that 
America should provide for the 
benefit of mankind. 



p» jjrr CCrv lip “ Lord Nelson ” inspects the guard of Southwark Sea Cadets during a display in London. 
LzlxCP^CL/ Ul Right, a "knight ” of the Gordon Boys’ School at a rehearsal for the Royal Tournament. 
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Mode! Engine 


Mr Ernest Dove, of Sherwood, Nottinghamshire, looks on 
while his son sits at the controls of a locomotive he has built. 
Called the Silver Queen, it can travel at over 38 miles an 
hour, hauling 70 passengers. It is to be used to carry visitors 
on tours of Gwrych Castle, Abergele, Wales. 


HOPETOUN HOUSE 

J-[opetoun House, near South 
Queensferry, the 250-year-old 
residence of the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, is to be open to the 
public from June onwards. 

The furniture in the main 
apartments was specially made 
by Thomas Chippendale. The 
house contains some fine tapes¬ 
tries and pictures by old masters 
including Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Titian, as well as. 
family portraits by Gainsborough, 
Raeburn, and others. In one of 
the rooms George the Fourth 
knighted Raeburn when His 
Majesty breakfasted at Hopetoun 
on his visit to Scotland in 1822. 


SCHOOL ENTENTE 

J} OYS and girls at Headlands 
Secondary Grammar School, 
Wiltshire, may soon be receiving 
their French lessons direct from 
France, and at the same time 
helping French pupils with their 
English! 

The masters and pupils of this 
school have built a two-way short¬ 
wave radio set, and already the 
boys and girls spend much of 
their spare time trying to tune-in 
j;o French radio amateurs. 

A similar set is being built at a 
technical school near Paris, and 
it is hoped that soon' the two 
schools will be linked by recipro¬ 
cal broadcasting of French and 
English lessons. 


KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS 

South Wales,. Australia, 
has just had its Be Kind 
To Animals Week. It was spon¬ 
sored by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (NSW).. More than 
50,000 boys and girls of "New 
South Wales are junior members. 

To the grounds of the Horse 
and Pony Club at Ingleburn hun¬ 
dreds of pets were taken for a 
religious ceremony dedicated to 
the promotion of the humane 
treatment of animals. This was 
followed by exhibitions, a grand 
picnic, and a gymkhana. 

The R S P C A maintains a 
large dogs’ and cats’ home, and 
a convalescent home for horses. 
They also protect those beloved 
marsupials, the Koalas. 


MERCY THE 
MUSIC-MAKER 

JJearing the appropriate name 
of Mercy, a 17-year-old 
Aboriginal girl at Garden Point, 
Melville Island, off the north 
coast of Australia, has developed 
considerable skill as a violinist, 
reads music at sight, and has 
profited by a good education. 

Mercy was taken from her 
mother’s arms when a baby to 
save her from catching her 
mother’s leprosy. 

•Mercy’s father, a full-blooded 
Aborigine in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, came to see his daughter 
when she was grown up, thinking 
perhaps that she might return to 
the tribe. But, no! Mercy, on 
the threshold of womanhood, has 
decided to remain in the civilised 
world introduced to her by white 
nuns, though, no doubt, she 
wonders what is in store for her. 

Perhaps her violin will be the 
answer. 


HATLESS HOLIDAY 

SEVERAL boys who attended 
^ Bridlington School without 
their caps were sent home the 
other day, and told to get them 
or ; buy them. But. the day 
happened to be the annual trades¬ 
men’s holiday in Bridlington and 
all the shops ivere shut. So the 
unfortunate lads who did not 
possess caps got a day’s holiday! 


GOOD READING 

The June Issue of World Digest, 
now on sale, is packed with 
interest for every member of the 
family. 

Of particular interest to the 
younger members are : an article 
on Len Hutton, by Neville 
Cardus; an account of some of 
the strange messages which have 
been washed ashore in bottles; a 
peep at the House of Commons 
restaurant; how an African 
herdsboy becameai barrister; and 
many other fascinating subjects, 
gathered, from all over the world. 

Aptly described as Britain’s 
most interesting magazine, World 
Digest is on sale at all newsagents 
and bookstalls, price one shilling, i 


BAGGING THE 
BAD BARN OWL 

A white, barn owl with a grudge 
against human beings was 
taken into custody recently by 
an R S P C A inspector, Mr 
Gordon Williams, at Ealing. 

The owl had been swooping 
down on passers-by and had 
made off with the spectacles of 
one man, after scratching him 
badly. Parents feared the aggres¬ 
sive hooter would attack their 
children. . 

The spectacle-snatcher was 
located in a ‘tree, and his bold¬ 
ness was matched by that of the 
Inspector, who went up an escape- 
ladder erected by firemen, lassoed 
the bird, and took him away. 

WINDJAMMER AS 
EXHIBITION SHIP 

T HE four-masted barque Viking 
is to be converted into an 
exhibition ship for Dutch pro¬ 
ducts, on similar lines to HM 
aircraft carrier Campania, now 
being fitted out in connection 
with next year’s Festival of 
Britain. 

The Viking, one of the last big 
windjammers afloat, has been 
idle since 1948, when she 
completed a passage of 14G days 
from Australia to London with 
a cargo of grain. 

She was built at Copenhagen 
in 1907 as a training ship for 
Danish youngsters, and is a 
vessel of 2370 tons. Before the 
war, under the Finnish flag, she 
took part in the annual race 
from South Australia. 

Despite her age, the Viking is 
still in good condition, and as 
speed. is not important for ex¬ 
hibition work she will make a 
picturesque addition to ships of 
that type. 



OLD 

CJricket will be played'in the 
dress of 125 years ago on 
June 10 when Bishops Stortford 
C C will meet their neighbours 
from Royston in an anniversary 
celebration game. These rivals 
first met in June 1825, and the 
scene ot next week’s match will 
resemble closely those pictured in 
old sporting prints. 

No leg-guards, nor batting and 
wicket-keeping gloves will be 
worn, and the over will consist 
of four balls, the bowlers deliver¬ 
ing the balls underhand. If the 
modern leather-covered ball is 
used, both batsmen and wicket¬ 
keepers seem to be destined for 
a few bruises! 


STAMP NEWS 

A stamp is to be issued in the 
United States on June 3 to 
commemorate the centenary of 
Kansas City. The design shows 
the city as it appeared in 1850, 
then known as Westport Land¬ 
ing, and as it is today. 
JJelgium recently issued a stamp 
in honour of her General 
Savings Bank. 

J£ing Harald Haap.draada of 
Norway, who founded the 
city of Oslo, figures on the three 
stamps which were issued on 
May 15 in celebration of the 
city's 900th anniversary. 

A RECENT issue in Israel was in 
honour of the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

Jndia has decided to establish 
a Stamp Advisory committee 
to guide the Indian Post Office 
on all future issues. 


Island of Pillars 


T HE strange, uninhabited islet 
of Staffa, with its famous 
Fingal’s Cave, will be visited bv 
holiday-makers in Scotland this 
summer for the first time for 
eleven years. 

Staffa’s 71 acres of pillared 
rock lie about seven miles off 
Mull, and for some time work¬ 
men have been living there, cut 
off from civilisation and busy 
preparing the old landing plat¬ 
form and safety chains for 
visitors, the first of whom will 
have already landed. During 
the summer, steamer passengers 
on the day trip from Oban to 
Iona will be able to land and 
see Fingal’s Cave, which is one 
of the most majestic sights in 
Britain. 

The island’s name comes from 
a Norse word meaning pillars, 
for all round its coast, which is 
a mile and a half in circumfer¬ 
ence, are towering basaltic pillars 
formed by volcanic action. 


Fingal’s_.Cave, indeed, is like a 
cathedral built by Nature, for its 
pillared walls look as though 
they have been carved by human 
sculptors and they rise vertically 
66 feet from the surface of the 
sea, its floor, to the roof. The 
cave is 227 feet long, and in calm 
weather it can be entered by 
boat. 

Inside, it is a spectacle of won¬ 
drous beauty. It is green and 
gold with seaweeds and lichens, 
and some of its pillars are snow- 
white with the lime that has 
filtered through and encrusted 
on them. The yellow, erimso.'. 
and white stalactites that ban 
from the roof are reflected i 
the water. The Gaelic nan;, 
means The Cave of Music, fci 
the murmur of the sea makes 
strange echoes. 

Mendelssohn's little master¬ 
piece, Fingal’s Cave, also called 
Hebrides, 'was inspired by a visit 
to the island in 1829. 


SHIP ISLAND 

0n the Essequibo River in 
British Guiana is one of the 
world's oddest islands.- Its very 
foundation is a British warship! 

Years ago H M S Dauntless was 
wrecked while navigating the 
river. She settled down on the 
river bed, quickly silting up and 
providing a barrier for the sand 
and flotsam which normally 
surges downstream. 

As the sludge and sand 
gathered, branches of trees, 
flower stems, long grasses, moss, 
and chunks of broken-off em¬ 
bankment were trapped and 
woven round the sunken hulk, 
and vegetation appeared. Today, 
Dauntless Island stretches for 
seme distance along the river, 
which was recently navigated by 
another British naval vessel, 
H M S Sparroio. A new Clyde- 
built dredger will soon begin 
operations on the Essequibo. 


BRITISH ART IN 
VENICE 

is the fame ,of John Con¬ 
stable, and Britain has been 
specially asked by the Italian art 
authorities to include pictures by 
him in the British Pavilion at 
the Internatonal Exhibition of 
Art which is being held at Venice 
from June 3 to October 15. 

About 30 of Constable’s paint¬ 
ings will be sent to Venice, 
among them Flatford Mill, lent 
by the National Gallery, and 
The Valley Farm, lent by the 
Tate Gallery. 

Present-day British art is to 
be represented by 27 paintings 
by Matthew Smith, and 22 sculp¬ 
tures by Barbara Hepworth. 

At the last Venice exhibition 
in 1948 the British sculptor, 
Henry Moore, was awarded the 
prize of 500.000 lire for the best 
work by a foreign sculptor. 



Free Ice Cream! 

To banish the notion that children are not welcomed by 
hotel and boarding-house keepers, Littlehampton has been 
givmg free holidays to children during May. Here we see young 
holiday-makers exchanging their free ice-cream vouchers. 
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CRAVEN HILL, IN A TALK WITH A LONDON ZOO OFFICIAL, FINDS THAT . . . 


Lion Quads 

Visitors to Chessington Zoo, Surrey, make a fuss of the four 
lion cubs that were born there recently. 


Brumas Has Too Mach Lw Limelight 


JJecause the Zoo crowds tend to 
concentrate on the Mappin 
Terraces to watch Brumas, the 
polar bear cub, officials are try¬ 
ing hard—and not without 
success—to stage a counter- 
attraction in another part of the 
Gardens. This is the two-year-old 
Syrian bear Winnie, at present 
the sole occupant of the circular 
pit originally built near the lion 
house for the recently-deceased 
giant panda. 

“The truth is, Brumas ‘ fans ’ 
are defeating their own object,” 
one official explained to me. 
“They crowd the terraces to 
such an extent that few get 
a really good view of Brumas. 
They forget that the Zoo has 
other attractive young animal 
comedians, and it would be hard 
to find a more amusing one than 
young Winnie. 

“Winnie was flown here last 
year from Iran, where she had 
been a household pet and had 


THE C N FILM CRITIC, ERIC GILLETT, SAYS THAT " STATE SECRET " IS . .. 


The Best Thriller Since “The Third Man” 


STATE SECRET is the best 
■ thriller since The Third Man. 
In some respects it is better 
than that zither-haunted picture, 
probably because it is more direct 
and swifter in action (except in 
the last sequence, perhaps' 1 than 
the earlier film. State Secret is 
produced by Prank Launder and 
directed by Sidney Gilliat for 
London Films. Mr Gilliat also 
wrote the screen play, and there 
is some lively dialogue in it. ' 

General Niva, the Dictator of 
the Central. European State of 
'Vosnia, somewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain, is dangerously ill. 
It seems that there-- is only one 
surgeon in the world who can be 
■relied upon to perform the opera¬ 
tion that will cure the Dictator, 
and he is Dr John Marlowe, an 
American (Douglas Fairbanks 
Junior). • 

The world must not know that 
Niva is ill, and so Marlowe is 
asked to come to Vosnia to 
demonstrate his operation on an 
obscure peasant. Unfortunately, 
after it is over the Dictator has 
a relapse. Marlowe is recalled to 
the operating theatre and the 
anaesthetising mask slips from 
the patient’s face. Marlowe 
recognises Niva and sees that he 
is dead. From that moment his 
life is in peril. 

In this imaginary State of 


Vosnia people go in fear of their 
lives all the time. No man can 
call his soul his own. There are 
spies chosen to spy upon spies. 

Colonel Galcon, Head of the 
State Police, immediately sets his 
thugs on to poor Marlowe, who 
has had the sense to run 
from the operating theatre, even 
leaving his coat behind him in 
his great haste. Of course, he 
has not the slightest chance of 
reaching the aerodrome where a 
plane is waiting for him, and as 
riots are staged by Galcon round 
the British and American Em¬ 
bassies Marlowe has no chance 
of -getting to sanctuary. 

So Dr John Marlowe is driven 
to take refuge, first, in a barber’s 
shop where the assistant insists 
on forcing upon him a coat con¬ 
taining a large sum of money 
and many coupons—later they 
turn out to be the property of the 
biggest black marketeer in 
Vosnia. His second hide-out is 
in the lodgings of a half-English 
actress, Lisa (Glynis Johns). 

It seems to be part of the rules 
that every thriller must have a 
heroine who severely handicaps 
the hero when he is trying to 
make his escape from a pursuing 
force. 

Lisa is much more useful than 
most of these ladies. She can 
speak Vosnian. Marlowe has not 


a word of it. She knows her way 
about the capital. She helps 
Marlowe away towards the moun¬ 
tain frontier, where an under¬ 
ground, movement has means of 
smuggling them both to safety. 
After a trip by a cable railway 
they begin their final trek over 
the mountains. It is hard going, 
but they have an excellent guide. 
In fact they can almost see the 
frontier when . . . ! 

I found State Secret more 
exciting than The Third Man 
and I admired some first-class 
acting in it. Douglas Fairbanks 
Junior, as the harassed doctor 
with Galcon's hounds at his heels, 
dodging the police cars with their 
braying loudspeakers, persuading 
Lisa that she really ought to help 
him, gives the best performance 
of his career. Jack Hawkins as 
Colonel Galcon, a kind of Vosnian 
Goering, is suave and villainous, 
and. Herbert Lorn stole the hearts 
of his audience so effectively as a 
black marketeer that they gave 
him a special round of applause 
when he left the screen, a thing I 
have hardly ever heard happen in 
a cinema before. 

An admirable thriller which is 
good entertainment all through, 
State Secret has also an im¬ 
portant message, but I shall leave 
you to find what it is for your¬ 
selves. 


learnt a variety of tricks which 
she has never forgotten. Her 
favourite one is to put on top 
of her head any small object 
thrown to her and walk around 
with it balanced there. The other 
day she did this with a man's 
hat, causing uproarious laughter! 

“Another trick I saw her per¬ 
forming was to stand on her 
head in her pool, the head being- 
well under water. We have 
never seen a bear do this before. 
To prevent Brumas stealing too 
much of the limelight, therefore, 
we are asking keepers to draw 
visiters’ attention to Winnie, who 
is every bit as amusing as the 
little white bear.” 

Resting is now in full swing in 
the Zoo aviaries, and some 
of the nests are of special in¬ 
terest. . One of these is that of 
a tame West African eagle-owl, 
known as Judy. How many eggs 
Judy. has beneath her is not 
known at the*-time of writing, 
since, tame though this large 
owl is, Mr Scrivener, her keeper, 
thinks it better to keep at a 
discreet distance. One thing is 
certain—if Judy hatches chicks 
they will be the first of their 
kind bred at Regent’s Park. 

Officials are watching Judy’s' 
progress with special interest, 
particularly the superintendent, 
Mr G. S. Cansdale, for he 
originally “contributed ” this 
fine bird to the collection, and 
tamed it. 

“I got the owl in 1946 when 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE LOOKS ON WHILE SCHOOLBOYS ROLLER-SKATE ON PLYMOUTH HOE 


I was collecting in Nigeria for 
the-Zoo,” Mr Cansdale told me. 
“It was brought to me by a 
native boy who had found it in 
a hole in a tree near Oda. I 
remember I gave him only a ft’,v 
pence for it, as I doubted at the 
time whether it would live. How¬ 
ever, it did so, and I was able 
to hand-rear the bird myself, and 
later brought it home with me.” 

Jt ■ is often thought that a Zoo 
curator remains permanently 
in residence at Regent’s Park. 
Most of them, it is true, do so, 
but occasionally they make in¬ 
teresting trips abroad. One of 
them—63-year-old Mr Herbert 
F. Vinall, the aquarium curator— 
is a case in point. In a few 
weeks’ time Mr Vinall is to visit 
Denmark. 

“I am going to the Copenhagen 
Aquarium for about ten days.” 
Mr Vinall told me. “I am going 
by sea and shall be taking with 
me about 60 fish caught around 
Madeira, including wrasse, 
Roman eels, scorpion fish (which 
come from 25 fathoms deep), 
Madeira mackerel, and lobsters. 
There will also be some English 
blennies which the Copenhagen 
- authorities have specially asked 
for. 

“The fish will travel in six 
large tanks each weighing 170 
lbs, and I shall also have several 
compressed-air cylinders with 
which to keep the water aerated. 
I hope to bring another lot of 
specimens back when I return.” 

Mr Vinall has worked at the 
Zoo aquarium since 1924, when it 
first opened. He became curator 
in 1947, and has a wide experi¬ 
ence in the transport of fish. He 
has brought specimens to the Zoo 
on several occasions, the last trip 
abroad being a year or two before 
the war, when he led an expedi¬ 
tion to the Red Sea. 


They Want to Make 
a Happier World 

(Jeneral Albert Orseorn of the 
Salvation Army believes in 
modern young people. 

He has invited delegates from 
all over the world, between 16 
and 30 years of age, to meet for 
an International Youth Congress 
in London in the middle of 
August, there to discuss between 
themselves just what they can do 
in their own lands to make the 
world a happier and a better 
place. 

More than 1400 young men 
and women Salvationists have 
accepted his invitation. They are 
coming from Burma and Indo¬ 
nesia, India and Pakistan and 
Ceylon, Chile and Peru, New 
Zealand and Australia, Canada, 
and the West Indies, Finland, 
Italy, all over Scandinavia and 
Western Europe, and 125 have 
booked passages by air from the 
United States. They will talk 22 
different languages, but all will 
be able to take part in long dis¬ 
cussions in 40 special groups. 

When General Orsborn was a 
boy of 15 he heard how William 
Booth, the first. General of the 
Salvation Army, had decided to 
spend all his life in the service 
of the world’s neediest people. So 
Albert Orsborn made up his mind 
to do the same. And he. believes 
that. with 1400 young men and 
women planning to do their best 
in the same way even more will 
be done ■ than resulted from 
William Booth’s great decision. 
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•OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimsy visits a big London 
Store to gather information about the work . . . 


THE WINDOW DRESSER 





The notice board in the Display Assistants’ room v/hich shows 
where each assistant is working 



! suppose we have all looked 
through a 1 shop window to 
watch one of those little girls 
(they always seem to be little 
ones i in slacks and floppy felt 
slippers, crouching while she 
arranges a frock on a dummy 
figure or hangs a handbag on a 
small tree which seems to have 
grown up in the window during 
the night. It certainly is one of 
those jobs very much in the 
public eye. 

Well, the other dav I went 
round , to a big West End store 
and was allowed to get inside a 
window to see how the job was 
done. And that did make the 
public stop and look, I can tell 
you. 

The art of dressing a window 
was explained to me by one of 
the Display Assistants, Maureen 
Hale, who comes from Manor 
Park. The job is, of course, dons 
by men as well. 


JjhRST of all I was introduced 
to Maureen’s boss, the Dis¬ 
play Manager, who is in charge 
of all that important side of 
‘things; and then the Personnel 
Manager introduced me to 
Maureen. 

Her job, primarily, is to sell the 
merchandise that the store has 
to offer by bringing an attractive 
selection of it constantly before 
the public’s attention. The plan 
of campaign is worked out a week 
.in advance, and when Maureen 
and the other Display Assistants 
come in on Monday morning they 
look at a chart on the notice- 
board in their workroom and see 
what goods , are to be displayed 
in each window. All the windows 
are numbered. 

Maureen might look at the 
board and simply read “No G 
Blouses.” This would mean that 
No G window was "coming out” 
(that is, going to have its con¬ 
tents changed for something else) 
and that blouses were to be the 
new display. 

“The Buyer for that depart¬ 
ment would select the blouses,” 
Maureen explained, “and I would 
have to go up to that depart- 


Behind the scene —Maureen paints a horse head which is to 
be used in a window display 



Maureen passes through the store with an 
^ armful of merchandise for a window 


—here she held' that several people on the Dis¬ 
up one for in- play Manager’s staff, dealing 
spection—“and with the outside, or window, 
it’s the Junior’s display, were away ill. Maureen 
job to make was given a-trial. And now, at 
them for all 16i, she’s one of the most 
the Display promising juniors they' have 
Assistants. In there, 
fact, making 

slippers w a s HP wice a week, after work, she 
the first thing I goes to the College of Dis¬ 
had to do when tributive Trades, in Charing 
I started the Cross Road, to study Colour and 
j° b '” Design and Display. The course 

lasts up to four years with a 
gOME stores certificate to be obtained at the . 

prefer ap- end of each year. By the time 
plicants for she comes to the end of these. 
Display work studies Maureen will be nineteen 
to go to an or so and will be earning enough 
Art School to keep herself. She couid have 
first; others been earning more now by re¬ 
take young- maining on the sales side, but 
sters straight she has deliberately chosen the 
from school. Display work, with her parents’ 
Maureen told encouragement, even though it 
me that she brings her less money in the 
had thought of earlv years. 




ir.ent, find the 
selected blouses 
in the stock- 
room and carry 
them, on hang¬ 
ers, through the 
store to the 
window. Then I 
would get into 
the w i n d o w, 
hang them up at 
the side, and 
start taking out 
the previous dis¬ 
play. The goods 
—sports wear, 
s a y—are taken 
down and laid 
on tissue paper 
on the floor, and 
then I must 
carry them back 
to the depart¬ 
ment they cair.e 
from. 

“ Of course, we 
have to brush 
out the window 
thoroughly 
before putting 
new merchan¬ 
dise ip, and 
clean the stands, 
and so on. The 
plate glass itself 
is polished by 
our own window 
cleaners, ana 
our own electricians look after 
the lighting. It usually takes me 
a whole morning to do one win¬ 
dow, and if it’s very complicated, 
all day. We all carry notebooks, 
and if we get a bi-illiant brain¬ 
wave for a display we put it 
down roughly in the book and 
work it up later.” 

]^/£aureen took me into the long 
robifT with a big painting 
table, tins of paint, and pieces 
of background decoration, past, 
present, and ' future, where 
various accessories for dressing 
windows are prepared. She has 
to be handy with both paint and 
air-brush. And, by the way, if- 
you see a girl like Maureen at 
work in a shop window with a 
lady’s head under her arm, which 
she’s going to put on a dummy 
figure, that head may be worth 
about £100. So she mustn't 
drop it. 

“Another thing,” said Maureen, 
“is that if a customer wants 
something out of a window, I 
have to go down and get it for 
her and replace it with something 
else. 

“If I’ve nothing else to do I 
can always make a fresh pair of 
felt slippers—my floppy felt feet ” 


An old window display “ comes out ” and a 
new one " goes in ” 


going into an 
office, though 
she had always 
been interested 
in artistic 
things, and 
took a course uf 
shorthand and 
typing. She de¬ 
cided, however, 
not to try office 
work and ap¬ 
plied for a job 
at this big West 
End store. She 
was only a little 
over 15 then, 
and they tried 
her out as a 
junior in the 
gowns depart¬ 
ment. After a 
month of that 
she was trans¬ 
ferred to the 
sales side of 
haberdasii- 
ery, and it was 
s.oon noticed 
that she had a 
natural talent 
for displaying 
the goods . on 
sale. 

Then, one day, 
it happened 


with her job and one day, per¬ 
haps, there’ll be a Display 
Manager's chair vacant for her, 
somewhere. 

At present she works from 9.0 
till 5.30 five days a week, arid 
from 9.0 till 1.0 on Saturdays, 
with a week in the spring and a 
fortnight in the summer of paid 
holiday. She is provided with a 
working uniform—an attractive 
one, too—of burgundy-coloured 
corduroy slacks and pale blue 
linen smock; and the floppy felt 
feet. These last, of course, she 
only wears in the window. 

jyjAUREEN’s particular ambition 
at present is that one day 
she may be sent abroad to study 
Display work. She mentioned 
New York and Copenhagen. 

In her spare time she cycles 
and plays tennis with her local 
Youth Club and is on the 
committee of her school’s Old 
Scholars’ Association, which 
organises dances and so on. “I 
ring up the headmaster every 
now and then,” she said, “and 
ask him how things are getting 
on.” 

I could not help thinking that 
Maureen Hale is going to do 
rather well. 


Arranging the new display 

Siccial C N vholocraiihs in courlciji ol Sumn & Eigir 
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Train-Spotters 

Three schoolboy visitors to the famous Bekonscot model village 
at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, occupy a good deal of space 
when they make a close inspection of the model railway. 


He Explained the Milky Way 



Qn June 2 the University of 
Durham is to honour the 
memory and work of Thomas 
Wright, an astronomer who 
correctly explained the Milky 
Way, 35 years before Herschel, 
and' also the nature of Saturn's 
rings. This was in a book 
called Original Theory of the 
Universe, first ' published in 
London in 1750, and the Dur¬ 
ham celebrations are to com r 
memorate the 200 th anniversary 
of its publication with two' lec¬ 
tures and an exhibition of some 
of Wright’s works. 

• Thomas Wright was born in 
the Durham village of Byers 
Green on September 22, 1711, and 
lived there nearly all his life. 
The house that he built for him¬ 
self in the village in 1756 is still 


MINING TOWN 

'J’iie mental picture of a Cana¬ 
dian gold-mining town as a 
string of shacks, heated by tin 
stoves, running down a main 
street oozing with mud, would be 
shattered if you could visit 
Yellowknife, in the North-West 
Territories, probably Canada’s 
richest mining town. 

About the only thing Yellow¬ 
knife has in common with Jack 
London’s books, or the 1898 gold- 
rush to Alaska, is that it is on 
the rim of the Arctic Circle. 

In 1898 a pail of water cost 
five shillings in many Alaska 
camps. In Yellowknife today, 
however, each of the 50 rooms 
of the town’s hotel has a private 
bathroom. In addition, homes 
have hot and cold water and 
electricity for cooking and light; 
and frozen fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
and milk are flown daily 700 
miles from Edmonton, Alberta. 

The town, which has been built 
in the past ten years, following 
development of the El Dorado 
gold mines and discovery of 
uranium deposits, also has a 
cinema, shops, indoor skating 
rink, and up-to-date school. 


occupied. It was in this house, 
and in a tower in the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Westerton, that he 
carried on his intense study of 
the stars. 

Thomas Wright was a singular 
sort of a man, with a stiffness 
of manner which never left him, 
even in later life when he moved 
dmong fashionable people; but 
he was a man of affable temper 
and possessed a generous mind, 
and no doubt these qualities more 
than compensated for his "stiff¬ 
ness.” 

After Wright’s death, on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1786, a number of his 
engravings were rescued from a 
coppersmith by a Mr George 
Allan of Darlington, who also 
bought up Wright’s collection of 
prints, mathematical instru¬ 
ments, and other articles. Many 
of these will be on view at the 
Durham exhibition. 

He was buried in South Church 
churchyard, Bishop Auckland, 
where his grave is marked by a 
simple inscribed headstone. His 
best memorial is the contribution 
that he made to our knowledge 
of the Milky Way. 


The Cat and 

A tomcat is helping to bring up 
two young squirrels at Market 
Weighton, East Yorkshire. 

The squirrels were 
found by Brian Tre¬ 
vors, 20 , when he was 
felling trees. He 
put them in a card¬ 
board box and took 
them to his lodgings; 
they were fed on 
bread and milk and 
an occasional nut. 

It was feared that 
Timmy, the tomcat, 
would regard them 
as rats .and savage 
them, but now the 
three pets are the 
best of friends, and 
Timmy just takes a 
nodding interest in 
their capers round 
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Rhodesian 

Mysteries 

J ^ gold mine in Southern Rho¬ 
desia which was worked by 
unknown miners in past ages, 
celebrates this summer the 
jubilee of its being worked by 
modern methods. It is the Globe 
and Phoenix Mine at Que Que. 

Since work began there in 
August 1900, more than 3,104,091 
ounces oU fine gold have_ been 
produced and £5,370,125" have 
been_ paid in dividends. Yet the 
men who discovered the. old 
workings sold them for £900 cash 
and £500 in shares. 

In 1894 two prospectors named 
Pearson and Schukula were 
shown by natives where the old 
workings were. They, found that 
the ancient miners had estab¬ 
lished workings over 100 feet 
deep; today the mine is over 
5000 feet deep and has 76 miles 
of underground workings. 

It is thought that the early 
miners, using primitive tools, 
obtained between 20,000 and 
35,000 ounces of gold which, 
seme think, went to enrich the 
ancient dynasties of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Another mystery of the past" 
in Southern Rhodesia, which is 
puzzling students of ancient 
writing, is an inscription carved 
deeply on the flat sandstone top 
of a kopje near Bulawayo. The 
letters resemble several known 
forms of ancient writing, includ¬ 
ing Roman and Greek letters, 
but scholars are unable to decide 
who carved the inscription or 
what it means. 

A tracing of it was sent to 
experts at the British Museum, 
who have concluded that it is 
either a Portuguese cryptogram 
or native African writing, though 
no native writing has been 
found in this part of the world. 

So what these writers of the 
past wanted to tell us remains 
as much a mystery as the 
identity of the ancient' gold- 
miners, and the builders of the 
Zimbabwe ruins. 


Skilful Bus Drivers 

Qver 775 bus drivers from the 
London Transport Central 
Area have qualified for the 
National Safe Driving Awards for 
20 years or over of accident>free 
driving. 

At a recent presentation of 
awards to 300 of these men the 
total of “safe years” exceeded 
7000. One driver’s recipe for 
safety was: “A sense of antici¬ 
pation and the power of con¬ 
centration at all times.” 


the Squirrels 

the furniture. When they are 
tired the little squirrels go to 
Timmy for warmth and comfort. 


DANGER MONTH 

'J’he Royal Society for - the 
Prevention of Accidents an¬ 
nounce that during the month of 
June the theme of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Safety Campaign will be 
" Summer Time—Long Day¬ 
light." They point out that 
during this month children are 
out and about much later than 
usual, and that every road-user 
—including the children them¬ 
selves—must be especially vigi¬ 
lant. 

A particularly hazardous time 
is between 5.0 pm and 7.0 pm, 
when the streets are full of 
children making the most of 
their play before bedtime comes. 

For young cyclists the follow¬ 
ing points are emphasised : 

Though they might he amongst 
the safest of pedestrians , they are 
the most vulnerable of cyclists. 

The majority of cycling accidents 
occur at road junctions. 

The chief danger occurs te 'hen 
turning RIGHT, 

Many fatalities occur tchen 
cyclists emerge suddenly from side 
roads. 

Many accidents occur through 
cyclists ignoring ** Halt ” signs. 

—♦♦— 

GERMAN HOSTELS AGAIN 

Qne sign that Europe is return¬ 
ing to normal is the re¬ 
opening of German youth 
hostels. 

It is forty years ago since the 
Youth Hostel movement began 
in Germany, and Richard 
Schirrmann, the founder, re¬ 
joices that his ideas still appeal 
to German youth. There are 
450 hostels in Western Germany, 
varying from castles to simple 
cabins, the aim of the move¬ 
ment being a closely-knit chain 
with no hostel more than a 
leisurely walk from it% nearest 
neighbour. 

German boys and girls contri¬ 
bute twopence a year, and for 
as little as tenpence can buy 
a " youth hostel passport." Un¬ 
like British hostels, German 
hostels do not close their doors 
during the day, and thus become 
clubs as well. 

—♦— 

PENSHURST PAYS 

overs of the ancient and 
beautiful will rejoice in the 
news that Lord De l’lsle and 
Dudley gives that his historic 
home at Penshurst in Kent 
is no longer a burden to him. 
Last year 16,000 people paid 
to go through its splendid apart¬ 
ments and were proud to help 
the great Sidney family keep 
their home intact. The visitors 
reaped a great pleasure, and 
the family were able to display 
Penshurst as a home and not 
as a museum. 

A C N correspondent records 
that on his last visit to Pens¬ 
hurst he saw two little des- • 
cendants of the famous Philip 
Sidney playing on the lawn un¬ 
concerned at the line of visitors 
streaming past. It was their 
home, but it belonged also to 
the visitors, who in the spirit of 
Sidney shared with them its 
delights. 



Timmy with one of his squirrel friends 


T ha Childre i 

Character Training is 
True Education 

giR Richard Livingstone, 
speaking at the Parents’ 
National Educational Union, 
said that Plato was definite that 
the aim of education is the 
training of character. 

“ Plato’s remedy for curing a 
distempered world,” he said, 

" was to educate its rulers. If 
it was objected that this was 
not possible in a democracy in 
which everyone shared in govern¬ 
ment, the problem was not 
altered. It only meant that 
there were more people to 
educate.” 

• —4+— 

GARDEN ISLE 

^ young American making 
his first visit to this countrv 
was talking to an Englishman 
in the lounge of their hotel in 
one of the loveliest parts of 
Britain. 

“ This is quite a good hotel,” 
said the Englishman, “ but it 
would be better if it had a 
garden.” 

The man from Missouri looked 
surprised. " But what does that 
matter ? ” he exclaimed. “ The 
whole countryside around here is 
like a garden." 

It was not polite flattery from 
a guest, but a genuine impression 
voiced by one who had grown up 
with his eyes focused on the 
vast distances of the Middle 
West plains. 


London Curfew 

All persons in London under 
16 must be off the streets 
by ten o’clock at night unless 
they are with a grown-up. At 
ten a bell tolls and any children 
found by the police in the streets 
unaccompanied by adults are 
taken to their homes in a van, 
and their parents are subse¬ 
quently fined for allowing them 
to stay out late. 

That is the rule; but the 
London is the one in Ontario, a 
city of some 80,000 inhabitants; 
and it is reported that this rule 
is approved by parents in other 
Canadian towns. 


Under the I 

pOOD is piling up in the shops. 
Some of it will get high. 

0 

■yyHEAT Talks with Canada, says 
a headline. What did it say? 

. 0 

jNEW book has been published on 
Stamps. With footnotes ? 

0 

pHE baby camel at Whipsnade is 
called Happy. But it will still 
have the hump. 



jyHJT makes a man go bald? 
asks. Losing his hair. 
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Ts Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

Government can rid the 
more fortunate of their 
responsibility for their poorer 
neighbours. 

Mr J. C. Holland-Martin 

f^OMMUNISM in Central Europe 

.is a middle-aged 

movement. It is wrong to 
think that the young men and 
women there, as a body, are 
behind Communism as a new and 
exciting creed. Many of them 
are turning once more to Christ¬ 
ianity. Headmaster of Eton 

JDetter be a bad player than a 
good spectator. 

Field-Marshal Sir IV. Slim 

.J-Jospitalisation is a dreadful 
word. This is one of the 
worst examples of officialese I 
have come across. 

Sir Arthur Probyn-Jones 

Parson Down the Mine 

A Belgian pastor now goes 
regularly down the coal¬ 
mines with his parishioners in 
the Quaregnoh area of Belgium. 
He has joined the night shift as 
a member of the team in charge 
of tke vital job of shifting the 
ceilings of the tunnels as the 
coal is cut. 

Philip Vernier believes that 
“in this way he can understand 
the problems of his congrega¬ 
tion better. He works from 
io pm to 6 am, and after a 
few hours’ sleep begins his 
pastoral work. He intends to 
keep on with his experiment 
until his whole parish realises 
that he does practise what he 
preaches. 

—++— 


Tennyson’s Tribute 
to a Friend 

It is just ioo years since the first 
publication of Tennyson s " In 
Memoriam,” that moving tribute to 
Arthur Hallatn which Gladstone, in a 
review, described as “ perhaps the 
noblest oblation ever offered by the 
affection of friendship at the tomb 
of the departed." , 

Herf we give one of the many 
lovely poems which' Tennyson 
weaved into a whole, one of those 
beautiful visions of nature in which 
the poet rose to sublime heights. 

When rosy plumelets tuft the 
W ; larch. 

And rarely pipes the mounted 
thrush ; 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of 
March ; 

Come, wear the form by which I 
know 

Thy spirit in time among thy 
peers ; 

The hope of unaccomplished 
years 

Be large and lucid round thy 
brow. 

When summer’s hourly mellow¬ 
ing change 

May breathe, with many roses 
sweet, 

Upon the thousand waves of 
wheat, 

That ripple round the lonely 
grange ; 

Come ; not in watches of the 
night, 

But where the sunbeam broodeth 
warm. 

Come, beauteous in thine after 
form 

And like a finer light in light. 

—+«■— 


TWO WASTED HOURS 

T ost, yesterday, somewhere be¬ 
tween Sunrise and Sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, for they are 
gone for ever. Horace Matin 


JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot wrote. Blessed 
is the man who having nothing to 
say abstains from giving in words 
evidence of the fact. 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If wicket-keept 
have appeali 

ways 



WATCH should be kept on early 
potatoes, writes a gardener. But 
can they tell the time ? 

0 

^MERTCA is to buy 20 
million needles a year 
from Redditch manufac- 
turers. Points in their 
favour. 

0 ' 

LADY says she does not 
know how to make her 
, tea go round. Stir it. 

0 

\r A CERTAIN, girl is going to 
— a finishing school. Hope 
ebedy it doesn’t finish before she 
gets there. 


Passport to Culture 

poRMs and card indexes seem 
always with us, and we 
grumble about many of them. 
But no one will grumble at the 
new " cultural identity card ” 
which is now available for 
students, artists, and educational 
travellers in various countries 
of Europe— -Belgium, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. 

On presenting one of these 
cards a visitor will have many 
doors opened which ordinarily 
might be closed; and he will 
find it cheaper, too, when he 
visits certain galleries and mu¬ 
seums. In fact, this new card 
will be a boon to the genuine 
seeker for knowledge. 


GOLDEN GLORY 

r pnE buttercup is like a golden 
cup. 

The marigold is like a golden 
frill. 

The daisy with a golden eye 
looks up, - 

And golden spreads the flower 
beside the rill, ’ 

And gay and golden-nods the. 
daffodil. 

The grassy common swells a 
golden sea. 

The cowslip Kangs a head of 
- golden Tips, . . 

And golden drips the. honey 
which the bee 

Sucks from sweet hearts of' 
flowers, and stores and sips. 

Christina Rossetti 
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Major and Minor 


Lorraine Land hopes to be a Drum 
Major in the Dagenham Girl Pipers 
one day, so when she attended a 
rehearsal recently she was delighted 
to meet Drum Major Winnie. 


DROWNING A 
FOREST 

hen the Owen Falls barrage 
of the River Nile has been, 
completed, thus raising the level 
of Lake Victoria by nearly four 
feet, a valuable forest will pro¬ 
bably be destroyed. 

It is the Minzero Forest, near 
the mouth of the Kagera River, 
and it is unique in East Africa 
because it is a swamp forest, 
already, partly inundated for 
short periods during the wettest 
time of the year, when the 
Kagera river is in flood. So far, 
it has been exploited only on the 
Uganda side of the border, 
whereas part of the forest lies 
in Tanganyika territory. There 
are considerable stands of valu¬ 
able timber in this comer of a 
vast region where timber sup¬ 
plies are at’a premium, and no 
other forest of timber trees 
exist. 

Forests in which timber is 
available for exploitation in 
East Africa cover only two per 
cent of the total land area. As 
these lands become developed and 
the populations increase, with the 
consequent advance of civilisation 
and demand for better housing, 
the local timber will not be suffi¬ 
cient unless extensive afforesta¬ 
tion takes place. No time can 
be lost in replacing hardwood 
trees which take hundreds of 
years to mature. 


Paintings on the 
Wall 

Morley College in London 
students are encouraged to 
try their hands at the ancient 
art of mural painting. 

All corridors and most of the 
walls in the college are covered 
with paintings—ship and sea 
scenes, views of London and 
geometrical designs. The paint¬ 
ings are done in ordinary powder 
paint, and then sprayed with a 
new resin which resists water and 
can be’serubbed so that the walls 
look fresh and clean although 
the paintings may be years old. 

The Morley wall painters are 
hoping to practise their art and 
get a living at it. Many huge - 
blocks of' offices now with bare 
walls .would.look gay and attrac¬ 
tive if adorned with suitable 
paintings. Works’, canteens, too,' 
are brightened up with .mural 
decorations; and already the 
Morley students are receiving 
commissions for their wqrk. 


Where West Saxons 
Went to School 

F\n June 1 the King and Queen are to visit one of Britain’s 
v “^ oldest and most famous schools, Sherborne School in Dorset. 


Their Majesties’ visit is in 
connection with the school’s cele¬ 
bration of the 400th anniversary 
of its refoundation by Edward 
VI, the boy king whose statue, 
set up in 1614, looks down on 
the boys as they flock into their 
ancient dining hall. The statue 
is of painted stone, and in old 
accounts is the entry : “For wash¬ 
ing of ye King—6d.” 

The school's history, however, 
is centuries older than 1550, for 
it was founded in 705 by St Ald- 
helm when Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, made Sherborne 
a cathedral city. It is probable 
that Alfred the Great went to 
school there. 

King Alfred is certainly the 
oldest of the school’s famous old 
boys, but another interesting old 
boy is organising the present 
celebrations. He is Mr Trelawny- 
Ross. MA, who as head boy took 
part in the first of modern 
pageants which was presented 
at Sherborne in 1905 to com¬ 
memorate the 1200th anniversary 
of the town, the bishopric, and 
the school. That pageant was in¬ 
vented and arranged by Louis N. 
Parker, who had been music 
master at the school, and it set 
the fashion for similar spectacles 
in other historic towns. The 
head boy of 1905 afterwards be¬ 
came a master at his old school 
for many years, and has now 
come out of retirement to be in 
charge of this month's festivities. 

Sherborne is a name in our 
history which makes others, such 
as Old Sarum, seem like new boys. 


For Sherborne was a cathedral 
city for 370 years before the 
bishop’s see was transferred to 
Old Sarum in 1075. 

In those distant times the 
school was attached to the 
monastery, and many of the old 
monastic buildings now form 
part' of the school. Abbot's Hall 
is its chapel, and the 15th cen¬ 
tury Abbot’s Lodglhg has been 
converted into studies. The 
“Guesten Hall,” where the monks 
received their visitors in the 
Middle Ages, is now the library, 
with several rare books among 
the many round its walls. 

Perhaps the most charming bit 
of it all is the 17th-century school- 
house built on the site of the 
ancient abbey school-house, and 
now a dining-hall. Above its 
square-hooded doors and mul- 
lioned windows extends a pillared 
balustrade of exquisite grace, and 
the Stuart arms , over the door¬ 
way proclaim an old loyalty. 

The wide courtyard, dominated 
by the tower of the abbey, dreams 
in the quiet noontide till the hour 
strikes’ from the abbey bells, 
when doors open and hosts of 
boys run out into the sunshine 
as Sherborne boys have done for 
1245 years. 

Dull indeed would be the lad 
who was unaffected by all this 
tradition, and over the door of 
the school chapel is a picture of 
Christ among the lilies, the gift 
of an Old Boy who painted it and 
sent it to the school “where he 
learned to love the holiness of 
beauty.” 


New Hope For the Deaf 


J ^ device which will give new 
hope to the totally deaf 
from birth has been perfected 
by the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories. These unfortunate deaf 
people, never having heard a 
sound, cannot talk properly, 
their speech being an imitation 
of lip-reading which may, or may 
not, approximate to ’the sound 
of true speech. 

In the new device a person of 
normal hearing and speech 
“throws” his voice on to a fluor¬ 
escent screen, the picture look¬ 
ing like a weird kind of short¬ 
hand. When the deaf person 
utters the same words thg pat¬ 


tern on the screen is different. 

What the deaf person has to 
do is to modulate his speech 
organs so that the pattern on 
the screen is the same as that 
of a normal person. When he 
has achieved this he has achieved 
normal speech. 

The average adult person who 
is totally deaf takes from two 
to three months to improve his 
speech noticeably. But five-year- 
olds, after only three weeks’ in¬ 
struction can speak simple sen¬ 
tences in an intelligible manner, 
and can be taught a vocabulary 
of about 400 words, which is 
sufficient for everyday speech. 



A solitary angler at Lowes- 
water in the Lake District 


OUR HOMELAND 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Roger Bannistei 



Flying to Helsinki 
in July is Oxford 
miler Roger Ban¬ 
nister, -who will 
compete in two 
meetings as guest of 
the local university. 


Roger Bannister was born 
on March 23, 1927. His first 
running success came at the 
early age of eleven, when he 
finished first in the junior 
cross-country race at his 
school at Bath. 


At University College School, 
London, Roger had more 
interest in rowing than in 
running, but when he went 
to Oxford he won the mile 
four years in succession in 
the Inter-Varsity sports.. 


The third of these - vic¬ 
tories, run in 4 mins. I6’2 
secs., broke a record that 
had stood for 44 years. In 
the fourth meeting (last 
March) Roger beat his own 
record by 14 seconds. 


A Visit to the Hopscotch Club 


e 

A Miracle of' 
Ten Years Ago 

t^EA Cadets will be with a fleet 
of small craft whose crews on 
Sunday, June 4, will at Dunkirk 
commemorate the part taken by 
the little ships in that amazing 
operation of 1940, the evacua¬ 
tion of the British Expeditionary 
Force. 

“It is well,that our sea-minded 
youth should ever bear in mind 
the spirit and daring of their 
forbears,” wrote Mr Churchill in 
a recent letter to the organisers 
of this Dunkirk pilgrimage. “The 
story of Dunkirk should ever be 
kept bright in the memory of our 
island race, so that we may be 
free and also that the world will 
not forget.” > 

Ten years ago last Sunday Mr 
Churchill told the members of 
the House of Commons to pre¬ 
pare themselves for “hard and 
heavy tidings,” meaning, no 
doubt, the capture of the British 
Army which was'hemmed in by 
the enemy at Dunkirk. For how 
could such a mass of men be 
rescued? 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay 
set to work to organise the im¬ 
possible. Owners of small craft 
responded magnificently to an 
appeal for help, and by June 4 
a fleet of vessels of all kinds, 
under a rain of bombs and shells, 
had achieved the astounding feat 
of bringing 337,000 men to safety. 


THE BLACK LOOK 

Jpcm as long as most people can 
remember the traditional 
uniform for New Zealand sports 
teams has been black. The 
famous New Zealand Rugger 
team which defeated so many 
good teams in the British Isles 
in 1905 wore black and were 
called “The All Blacks.” Since 
then New Zealand athletes have 
competed in the Olympic Games 
and the Empire Games- in “all 
black ” costume. 

But experts declare that black 
is not a good colour for hot days; 
they say it attracts and absorbs 
heat. Some New Zealanders 
would like to see a more inspiring 
colour, arguing that black is 
depressing for a team, and that 
in any case it is not easily seen 
by supporting team-mates. 


A C N correspondent sent this 
lively account of a visit to a club 
which is doing a fine work for 
the very young in a busy and 
crowded district of London. 

[ found one of the -liveliest clubs 
in London (she writes) in a 
tall building near St Pancras 
Church behind a gaily-painted 
inn sign which said Hopscotch 
Club. I went in and, like Alice 
in Wonderland, found myself in 
a new world—a world of children 
doing what they like, and enjoy¬ 
ing themselves completely.In 
charge was young, attractive 
Miss Maas, and she was sur¬ 
rounded by recent arrivals who 
were trying without success to 
introduce new members. The 
club is already over 100 strong 
and there is a waiting list. 

The Guinea Pigs 

Children of all ages took me 
first to the “Bar “—milk, tea, 
cocoa, bread and jam, and cakes— 
and over refreshments showed me 
hundreds of photographs of club 
life. 

We were interrupted by Brian ,, m 
who said, “Time for committee 
meeting on the Guinea Pigs,” and 
we all moved into the animal 
department. “We must see the 
quarters are satisfactory in case 


babies arrive over the week-end," 
said the Chairman, aged ten; so 
the squad set to work and we 
went into the Pottery Room, 
where the children showed me a 
cupboard full of their finished 
pots, masks, and fruit bowls wait¬ 
ing to be taken to an art school 
to be fired.. “We haven’t room 
here for a kiln,” they said. 

Floor Show 

I next saw the most spon¬ 
taneous and amusing floor show 
upstairs in a large room decorated 
with gay murals, where a crowd 
of boys and girls were playing 
with climbing ropes and ladders, 
and with all kinds of toys 
supplied by overseas friends. All 
activities stopped at the possi¬ 
bility of a play and everyone was 
prepared to join in. 

“What sort of play would you 
like?” said David. “Just give us 
an idea, and we will make it 
up.” I thought frantically for a 
minute, and then said I should 
like a play about a Princess and 
a highwayman. The whole group 
set to work at once, and made 
up a play lasting for about half 
an hour, needing no stage or 
lights. 

Doreen, aged 12, who had 
appointed herself official guide, 


next suggested a visit to the 
Painting Room, and we climbed 
up to a room where all the floor 
space was taken up by children 
painting pictures. “They like 
painting on the floor or on the 
wall,” said Doreen. “It’s better 
than having tables, you get more 
people in.” 

“What rules do you have in 
your club?" I asked, and was 
shown the club board where the 
children put all their notices of 
meetings and activities. The 
rules are simple, drawn up by the 
children themselves. Any member 
can do anything he or she likes 
in the, club, so long as there is 
room and it does not spoil the 
fun for others. 

Club Preferred 

The club is open every night 
in the week from five to eight, 
and many of the members attend 
regularly for years. “They can 
go on coming as long as they 
want to,” said Miss Maas, “and 
they only stop when they feel the 
club has nothing more to offer 
them." 

All these children from the 
busy streets of St Pancras prefer 
their club to the cinema. I felt 
that here was the answer to many 
of our problems. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 3, 1950 

Housewife’s 

Paradise 

goura Wales must have been a 
housewife’s paradise 160 years 
or so ago. 

In 1784 John Covert, a London 
merchant, went to Swansea on 
business; and a letter sent from 
there to his nephew Jemmy, 
which has recently been dis¬ 
covered by a Birmingham stamp- 
collector among a pile of old 
correspondence, gives an amus¬ 
ing glimpse of life in those days. 

. Modern ’ housewives would 
hardly know what to choose for 
the week-end joint in the 
butchers’ shops Mr Covert de¬ 
scribed. “The Best Beef," he 
wrote, “is never more than two¬ 
pence halfpenny a pound, the 
ordinary sort 2d, Mutton the 
same price and veal about 3d per 
pound.” He also quotes “Chicken 
3d apiece, Geese very good Is 6d, 
Turkeys 2s.” 

Swansea offered plenty of en¬ 
tertainment, too. “The Assembly 
produces many pretty genteel 
wives and maidens and there 
danced ’ last assembly twenty- 
three couples,” wrote Mr Covert. 
“All, are as well-dressed, both 
heads and heels, as they are about 
Town ana the young ladies’ 
Trains are as long as they are at 
St James's.” 

Truly, the Assembly Rooms 
must have provided a colourful 
sight, with the ladies in their long 
dresses and the velvet-coated 
gentlemen enjoying their stately 
dances and, above all, “the 
Scarlet Captain that opens the- 
Ball with a minuet.” 

DRY WINDOWS 

^ British firm of glass tech¬ 
nicians have perfected a new 
type of window" which, it is 
claimed, remains free from the 
condensation of moisture formed 
by differences in temperature 
between the outside and inside. 

The window is composed of 
units each consisting of two 
separate panes a quarter of an 
inch apart and hermetically 
sealed round the edges. 

For public buildings, ships’ 
wheelhouses, and cars this new 
glass should solve a long-standing 
problem. 


THE MERCHANT 



Antonio’s friends rejoiced when Portia 
declared that Shylock, by the law, could 
have a pound of Antonio’s flesh only if he 
shed no blood in taking it. Shylock, thwarted 
of his vengeance on Antonio, said he would 
take the offer Bassanio had previously made, 
which was to pay the original debt three 
times over. Thankfully Bassanio exclaimed : 
Here is the money. But Portia intervened : 
Soft! The Jew shall have all justice; soft I 
no haste : He shall have nothing but the penalty. 


OF VENICE—Picture 



O Jew ! an upright judge, a learned judge I 
cried Gratiano mockingly. Portia continued : 
Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou cut’st more Or 
less than a just pound, be it but so much As makes 
it light or heavy in the substance, Or the division 
of the twentieth part Of one poor scruple, nay, 
if the scale do turn But in the estimation of a 
hair, Thou diest and all thy 'goods are confiscate. 

Delightedly, Gratiano taunted Shylock. 


Version of Shakespea 



Shylock was utterly dismayed. Why doth the 
Jew pause ? asked Portia. Take thy forfeiture. 
Shylock said he would take the original sum 
borrowed, 3000 ducats. I have it ready for 
thee; here it is, said Bassanio. But Portia 
declared : He hath refused it in the open court : 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 
Shylock asked miserably : Shall I not have 
barely'my principal? And Portia told him : 
Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, To 
be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 


*s Popular Drama 



In despair Shylock exclaimed : Why, then the 
devil give him good of it! I’ll stay no longer 
question. And he was about to go when 
Portia said’: . Tarry, jew : The law hath yet 
another hold on you. And she explained that 
under the law of Venice, if an alien sought 
the life of a citizen, as Shylock had done, 
half that alien’s goods must go to that citizen 
and the rest to the state. In which predica¬ 
ment, I say. thou stand’st, she continued. 
Down, therefore and beg mercy of the Duke. 


See next week's CN for a further instalment of The Merchant of Venice 
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Home Rule 
For Goa 

J»ortugal . is to modify her 
Colonial Act and to change 
the status and name of her 
colonies to overseas provinces. 
The change will- Affect the 
most colourful of Portugal’s 
overseas possessions, her three 
territories in India, comprising 
Goa on the Malabar Coast; 
Damao on the Gulf of Cambaia; 
and Diu, on the Gujerat Coast. 

This Indian colony has an area 
of 1537 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of over 600,000. At Goa, 
the capital, the Governor presides 
over a Council which at present 
is only consultative, but under 
the new scheme will obtain full 
powers in all domestic affairs. 

The colony was the first to be 
established in India by a Euro¬ 
pean Power, the Pope having 
assigned the East to Portugal and 
the West to Spain when asked 
to divide the newly-discovered 
world between these rival Powers. 

Trade, not territory for its own 
sake, was the purpose of the 
Portuguese king, and to secure 
it his great captains, Almeida 
and Albuquerque, had to over¬ 
throw the Egyptian fleet which 
protected the Arab traders. 
Albuquerque captured Goa in 
1510, and for many years that 
city was the wealthiest in India. 



What’s This One ? 


A Chelsea Pensioner’s medals ex¬ 
cite the admiration of two Scots 
lassies on a visit to London. 


Centre of Gravity 

is generally recognised that a 
short, tubby man is able to 
keep his balance easier than a 
tall person. 

A doctor in a London police- 
court the other day, when asked 
to explain the reason for this, 
said: “The short man’s head is 
nearer his feet, I suppose.” 


Counting Uncle 
Sam’s Family 

HP iie 1950 Census to be taken 
in the United States will be 
the seventeenth taken since 1790. 
In addition to counting the popu¬ 
lation, the census will include de¬ 
tails of housing and agriculture. 

It will cover more than 150 
million people, about 43 million 
homes, and well over six million 
farms and small holdings. 

About sixty standard questions 
have to be answered, covering the 
individual’s way of^ life—age, 
race, income, and type of house 
and so on—and in addition there 
are 200 questions for the farmers 
to answer. 

Formerly it required about 
eight years to compile, review 
and issue full detailed reports of 
the U S census, but the inven¬ 
tion of an ingenious tabulating 
machine by Dr Herman Hollerith 
—the forerunner of the famous 
“punched-card” system of tabu¬ 
lation that bears his name— 
enables the results to be made 
available in a few months. 


TWO BIRDS WITH 
ONE STONE 

A scheme to clear peat from 
2000 square miles of agricul¬ 
tural land has just been pro¬ 
posed by the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board. Peat lies 
like a deadening blanket over a 
great area in the north of Scot¬ 
land, but it only has to be 
stripped off for the land under¬ 
neath to produce crops. 

It is also proposed that power 
stations should be built at the 
side of peat bogs. Then, as the 
peat is dug out and dried it can 
be burned for the production of 
electricity. In this way the 
Hydro-Electric Board plans to 
“kill two birds with one stone.” 

PRIZEWINNERS 

Result of the May 
Colouring Contest 

Judging by the large entry for 
our May colouring com-* 
petition, and the high standard of 
work submitted, there are many 
very promising artists among 
C N readers! 

It is with pleasure that we 
announce the award of the 
FIRST PRIZE of a magnificent 
new Bicycle to: 

Ann Clark, 125, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 

' The six consolation prizes— 
Meccano Sets or Cameras, as 
chosen—have been awarded to 
the following entrants whose 
pictures were next best: Michael 
Allcock, Hucknall; Paul Davis, 
Weston-super-Mare; Hilary 
Huckstepp, London, N W 9; 
Dolores Snook, Purbrook; Anne 
Strain, Farnborough; Robin Went, 
Brightlingsea. 

Special Mentions: Sallie Ball, 
Heald Green; Robert Bell, Brad¬ 
ford; Joan Bower, Bishop Auck¬ 
land; Christine Catle'y, Ipswich; 
Victor Ford, Ilford; Bernard 
Foster, Sheffield; Mary Haynes, 
Leicester; Heather Lee, Wembley; 
Janet Ward, Shirley. 

Another amusing yarn of 

MORGAN OF THE 
MOUNTIES 

tv ill appear on this page 
next tveek. 


No 2 of C N's New Monthly Competitions 


1st PRIZE: 
A BICYCLE! 

F" 


Cameras and 
Meccano Sets 
For Runners-Up 


7ind the A’s and B’s ! That’s all you have to do in the second of 
C N’s new quick, free competitions for hoys and girls. And once 
again there will be a line New Bicycle as first prize,' and, in addition. 
Meccano Sets or Cameras—according to choice—as consolation prizes for 
the six next-best entries. This contest is open to all boys and girls 
under 17 years of age, And, of course, it is free ! 

Simply study the picture given below and try to find 12 Things in it 
beginning with A, and 12 Others beginning with B. 

. Thus, ARTIST is one of the A’s. There are actually more A and B objects 
in the picture than you need to complete this competition, but remember, 
you are only asked for 12 of each! Also remember that each object counts 
once only, even though it may occur several times in the picture. 

When you have your answers ready, put your name, age, and address at 
the top right-hand comer of a single sheet of paper, then below, in your best 
writing (or printing) give your 24,answers in two neat columns. You may use 
ink or pencil, as preferred. Underneath, state your preference for Camera 
or Meccano Set if you are a consolation prize winner. Then paste or pin to 
the sheet the competition Token (marked C N token) which you will find at the 
foot of the back page of this issue. 

Ask your parent or guardian to sign your entry as your own unaided work, 
then post to: 

C N Competition No 2, 

- 5, Carmelite Street, London, EC 4 (Comp). 

to reach us by TUESDAY, June 13, 1950. 

The Prize Bicycle (junior, or full size, as required) will be awarded for the 
entry which is correct and the best-written or printed, full account being taken 
of age. 

This Competition is open to all readers in Great Britain, all Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. The Editor’s decision will be final. No reader may submit 
more than one entry in each competition, and a C N Token must be attached. 




CONCENTRATE ON THE ENVELOPE WHILE 
I READ YOUR THOUGHTS'.... WAIT// 
THAT'S IT.THE ONE MARKEO”RIGHi 



I HAD A PARTNER IN THE ROOM. DID YOU NOTICE 
HIM? HIS RIGHT HAND IN HIS POCKET MEANT IT 
W XS THE "RIGHT* ENVELOPE.LEFT HAND IN J 

POCKET WOULD HAVE ^ ---:- 

MEANT THE ONE MARKED/ 

"LEFT* BOTH HANOS )( 

IN POCKETS WOULD HAVE. * 

S16NAILE D'CENTRE*. J 



Now put your hand in your pocket for the 2 Jd. that buys the 
longest lasting treat of all . . . Rownlree's Fruit Gums. Only one 
personal point and so many delicious fruit favours. 


crBwntrebsfruitgums 

It nUrrn I net; 


ilWiM " 


WOULD YOU MISTAKE THIS DOG 


FOR A COCKER SPANIEL? 



To MANY OF US this dog may appear to be rather 
like a Cocker Spaniel, but an expert will tell you it is a 
Cavalier King Charles Spaniel. This variety of the 
King Charles Spaniel is hardy and active, has a fine 
head, noble tail, and carries himself proudly, as'is 
fitting. Becoming increasingly popular as home pets, 
these little dogs arc active and affectionate. 

A dog expert has experience to help him to know all 
the breeds. The years of experience that ensure real 
goodness in dog foods are summed up in a word— 
SPRATT’S—and so, whenever possible, look for the 
name that means the best for your pet on the biscuits 
and the package. 


You can’t mistake ... 


S PR ATT’S 

BOMIO, OVALS or DOG CAKES 



Always look for the name 
SPRATT’S on biscuits and package ! 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 41/47 BOV/ R0A0, LONDON, E.3 
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IT'S A BEAUTY! 



/tsaIusa 

GOLDEN WINGS! 


>this is the bike that really stands out from the rest! 
*■ It’s got a silver head and silver bands, and a beautiful 
blue finish. Suppose you had one of your own—imagine 
how you’d flash along in front of all your friends! 
This is the smart, speedy bike you’ve always wanted! 


rbsA 


IT'S TIME rOU HAD A 

FREE! B.S.A.’s exciting fully illustrated catalogue. Send us a 
postcard. This is the address : just 

B.SA CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM it 


TRAIN STAMPS 

■of other? countries, including new U. S. 
'‘Casey Jones” pictorial. Grand packet 
given FREE, also watermark detector and 
perforation gauge. Send 3d. stamp now 
for my famous Approvals. 

A. ROBERTS 

18 Tliistledene, East Molcsey, Surrey 

iABSOLUTELY FREElTj 

I Superb Gift Packet of fine Colonial I 
stamps to all genuine applicants for our ■ 
splendid Bargain Approvals. Generous | 
discounts are allowed. WRITE TODAY, I 
over nostace. ■ 


and enclose 3d. to cover postage. 

CHARLES A. LUSTED, LTD. 

(Dept. A). 96a Calverley Road. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


SIX MIDGETS FREE 

These are not " Performing Midgets.” They 
aro a set ot dainty little stamps from 
far off Colombia showing views of the 
post office, Bogota. To obtain—request dis¬ 
count Approvals, and send 2Jd. postage. 


-WQOLCOCK- 


TREE GARDENS, BRAMPTON, 
CUMBERLAND. 


500 


I ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS m f 
300 Different - 2/9 K / m 
200 Different - 1/9 il 

56 Austria II- 50 Denmark 9d. 
50 Belgium lOd. 25 Pr. Morocco 1/3 
25 Chile 1/3 4 50 Sweden 1/- 

Fostage extra, please. Send stamp for com¬ 
plete list of offers and details of free gifts. 
No Approvals sent unless requested. 

CHARLES ANDREWS, 

Colne Engaine, Colchester, Essex. 

CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are the 
celebrated “Post Office” Mauritius. Only'26 
copies are known, catalogued unused at £5,000 
each. Mauritius has recently issued a set on 
their hundredth anniversary on which" these 
famous stamps are actually shown. I will 
send two fine large unused stamps from this 
set freo to all . applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


1,000 


FOREIGN 
STAMPS 

Off paper no British 

1,000 All Different - 
500 ,1 ,1 - 

100 China 1/9. 100 U.S.A. 2/9 
L. G. BENNETT, 

^T^JWirnpole^^rove^^rnMnehami^^^c^ 


3 6 

6 /- 

31- 


CDEE J M0NC0LIA pictorial pair 
fnCC; and 10 BELGIUM 

Just ask to see my cheap Approvals 
and enclose 2 jd. stamp. 

K. V. FANT0ZZI 

(Section CN) 

Hillside, Whitegate, FJorthwich, Cheshire 


it FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Brunei, Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay 
(Tiger), Manchukuo, etc. Send 2Jd. post¬ 
age and ask to see an Approval selection of 
. attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


250 DIFF. STAMPS 2/6 

lOO diff.—1/-; 500-5/-; 1,000-10/- 
No free gifts; but full value for money. 
10 diff. TRIANGULARS ... 1/6 

50 diff. CHINA . 1/- 

50 diff. JAPANESE ... 1/6 

50 diff. PORTUGAL ... 1/6 

50 diff. GREECE ... ... 2/- 

100 diff. ITALY . 2/- 

Many other bargains. Send stamp for list. 

HAND&SON,37 ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 

100 Different Stamps Free 

Cat. over 10/- 

This packet of 100 different stamps, cata¬ 
logued at over 10/-. contains many pictorials, 
British Colonials, etc.—no Great Britain—and 
will be given absolutely free to all applicants 
'for my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.9.), 

“ Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, 
Davenham, Northwich, Cheshire. 


SWISS TRAIN PACKET FREE 



ABSOLUTELY FREE: beautiful 
commemorative from SWITZERLAND 
showing latest Electric Gotthard Express 
Train, a auperb stamp issued for the Cen¬ 
tenary of Swiss. Railroads, and which will 
add value and interest to Your Collection. 
And IN ADDITION we will also include 
FREE FOR YOU an interesting symbolic 
DENMARK, BELGIUM (Arms of the 
State) and ITALY (Victor Emmanuel). 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, and ALL FOR 
YOU. Just write to Windsor Stamp Co. 
for Swiss Train Packet Free, ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, 
enclose 3d. stamps for posting costs. 


WINDSOR STAMP Co. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


Nottingham University is 
His Memorial 


J^riends of Nottingham Univer¬ 
sity, eagerly, engaged in rais¬ 
ing a million pounds for that 
youngest and most hopeful seat 
of learning; have a notable event 
to celebrate this week—the cen¬ 
tenary of the founder, Jesse Boot, 
Lord Trent of Nottingham, who 
was born on June 2, 1850. 

Jesse Boot’s grandfather was an 
agricultural labourer. His father, 
John Boot, was the owner of a 
little shop in Nottingham which 
sold medicinal herbs; and at his 
death the boy Jesse, then only 
ten, quitted school for this busi¬ 
ness, which so flourished under 
his shrewd and energetic care 
that at 27 he was able to open a 
chemist’s shop. 

That was the humble beginning 
of a project which eventually be¬ 
came the great chemist’s business 
we all know, with shops numbered 
by thousands and great factories 
producing chemicals by the ton in 
Jesse Boot’s native town. 


Those early years took their 
toll, however; from middle age 
the head of this enterprise 
directed affairs from the sick 
room, to which painful illness 
confined him to the end. But 
never did he complain, never did 
he abate his efforts for the good 
of his fellows. He made gifts to 
religious and social services; he 
built homes for military veterans; 
he had a major share in rebuild¬ 
ing Nottingham’s Albert Hall, and 
also gave it a noble organ. His 
greatest benefaction was his last 
—Nottingham University, with its 
noble and splendidly equipped 
buildings, seated in a beautiful 
park. The gift crowned his 
career, and forms a fitting diadem 
for the city that has long been 
called Queen of the Midlands. 

In 1920 Jesse Boot received the 
freedom of Nottingham, and in 
1929 he became Baron Trent of 
Nottingham. Two years later his 
life ended at the age of 81. 


A Prime Minister’s 
Name on the Map 

Jt was a qharming idea to 
choose a garden as a 
memorial to the late Lord Bald¬ 
win of Bewdley; it seems natural 
to picture him, book in hand and 
pipe in mouth, happy in a 
garden. A stone tablet reminds 
us that Lord Baldwin, three 
times Prime Minister, lived, and 
in 1947 died, at Astley Hall, on 
the 1 hill at whose base the 
memorial is set up. 

Before his death this Prime 
Minister had the rare honour of 
seeing-himself immortalised on 
the map, when the Geographic 
Society of Canada named a peak 
in the Rocky Mountains Mount 
Stanley Baldwin. 

- BEDTIME CORNER— 


THE CHURCH ON 
THE CLIFF EDGE 

An old Norfolk church which 
was a ruin 50 years ago and 
was restored in 1914, is now in 
grave danger of falling into the 
sea. It is All Saints,- standing 
on the edge of the cliff at 
Mundesiey-on-Sea, south-east of 
Cromer. 

In 1850 the church was over 
100 yards from the cliff, but the 
sea has been eating the cliff 
away and today this church, on 
the restoration of which hun¬ 
dreds of pounds have been spent, 
is only a few feet from the edge 
of the crumbling cliff. 

The Vicar and churchwardens 
have sent a petition to the King, 
who is patron of the living. 


One Good Turn 


Janet often played cricket on 
the Common with her 
brother and his friends. They- 
would not let her bat, though. 
They said she would get hurt. 

Janet knew quite a lot. about 
cricket. She had often read 
John’s scrapbook in which he 
kept newspaper cuttings, and 
she could recognise most of 
the leading players. 

One day John heard that 
the County team were staying 
at the hotel round the corner, 
and he hurried off to try to 
get their autographs. But the 
porter sternly ordered him 
away. 

The next day as Janet was 
on her way to school she was 
stopped by. a man. 

“Excuse me, young lady. 
Could you tell me the way to 
the Criton Hotel?" 

Janet gave him the direc¬ 
tions, then said: 

“I say, sir. Aren't you 
Mr Brimwall, the cricketer?" 
The man nodded. Janet 
quickly told him about John. 


“Well, one good turn de¬ 
serves another,” he said, 
smiling. “You give me your 
address and I'll see what I can 
do.’,’ 

And the very next day Janet 
received a letter from the 
team thanking her for helping 
their star batsman, and signed 
by the whole team! 

And now Janet has her turn 
with the bat in the matches on 
the Common! 


A Pfayer 

pOR the sweet sleep that 
r comes with night. 

For the returning morning’s 
light, 

For the bright Sun which 
shines on high. 

For stars that glitter in the 
sky; 

For these and everything we 
see, 

O Lord, our hearts we lift to 
Thee, 

And give Thee thanks. 

BILLY BEETLE CROSSES THE STREAM 



The Children's Newspaper, June 3, 1950 

APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our. large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. , 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London, EI9, England. 

Established 18S0 


SHIPS and TRAINS FREE 



This beautiful SAILING SITH’ from 
Monaco together with FISHING SMACK 
from Chile, EXPRESS TRAIN from 
Belgium and early RAILWAY ENGINE 
from Denmark will bo sent absolutely 
FREE to all applicants for Approvals 
sending 2£d. postage. 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


FREE 


1 80-PAGE 
CATALOGUE 

This fine STAMP CATALOGUE is in¬ 
dispensable to all collectors of EUROPEAN 
countries and it’s FREE. The 180 PACES 
are packed with interesting matter concerning 
all issues between J940-1949. There arc many 
THOUSANDS of priced items both MINT and 
USED together with 1744 ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS. Printed on fine white glossy 
paper with a multi-coloured cover and INDEX. 
Secure your copy NOW. Supplies are limited 
and when exhausted this FREE offer will 
never be repeated. Enclose 7d. (2d. and 2td. 
stamps) for postage and packing, request our 
famous Approvals with FREE illustrated 
list of albums and sets. (Without Approvals 
price 3/6.) 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
(C N) WEST KIRBY,CHESHIRE. 

f •*■*•*• '*•*■'* W'W-, 

► FREE STAMPS'J 

£ To all who ask for our Approvals, or a 
r who order packet stamps, I am offering " 
^ free, five stamps showing railway M 
^ engines of five different countries. ^ 
a Bargain packets; 50 for 1/6 from ^ 
T either Austria, Bohemia, Canada, Great a 
V Britain, India, Norway, Roumania, or n 
y Switzerland. All eight packets for 10/6. ^ 
y 100 different British Colonials 1/9; ^ 
w 500 World 4/*; 50 China 1/2; 100 J 
T French Colonials 3/-; 25 Egypt 1/-. ^ 
r -Tlcasc enclose stamp for postaye. > 
r Obtainable only from: J 

► H. M. HARMAN (Dept. is'), i 

► 6 St. Patricks Rd., Coventry, j 


25 CHINA FREE! 

This interesting packet containing 23 
different unused Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors enclosing 2 Jd,, postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals, 
(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN32), 
: BRIDGNORTH 


FREE 

9 SHIP 

stamps, ALL 
LARGE inc 
- Illustrated, 

to collectors requesting famous Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover my postage and lists. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 58, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 




FREE 


Kf) DIFFERENT 
3U STAMPS 

including the above railway centenary 
to all enclosing 2Id. postage and re¬ 
questing Approvals. 

E. Q. FARR 

34 Millington Road, Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham 34 
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The Children’s Newspaper, June 3, I9S0 



YOU can build 
this 

FIRE STATION 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 23/10, AND 44:' 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD' TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART' 



MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

Contents 

Price 

ICO 

100 Full Size Bricks 

- 116 

101 

52 ^-Bricks and 72 ^-Bricks 

- 2/6 
- 2/6 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

111 

Capping and Roof Tiling - 

- 2/- 

1 12 

Concrete Roofing 

- 2/- 

1 14 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

- 1/2 

115 

Roofing Cement 

- 6d. 

8107 

2 Bay Windows with 31 
Splay Bricks 

- j/. 


METAL WINDOW AND 

POOR FRAMES 

FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 FIO 

7d. 5d. id. 4d. 3d. 5d. 6d. 

8103 Sheets of Glazing I 6" (Plastic) Id. 

If your dealer cannot supply , write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 


(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 




ur “TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and slumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling, double wickets 
and all the “ outs ’ such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even body¬ 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send 3d. stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



Bees From 
Overseas 

JJees have come buzzing into the 
news—Dutch bees and New 
Zealand bees. 

Eight small boxes containing 
queen bees and attendant workers 
have arrived at Rothamsted, in 
Hertfordshire, and will there be 
watched by scientists anxious to 
see how they adapt themselves to 
new surroundings and unaccus¬ 
tomed sources of honey. 

It is fitting that New Zealand 
should now oe sending bees to 
Britain, for bees from Britain 
have played a great part in the 
development of the Dominion. 
About the middle of last century 
we sent large quantities of clover 
there so that it could be culti¬ 
vated to provide fodder. Alas, it 
grew luxuriantly for a year and 
then died down without seeding, 
because there were no insects to 
fertilise it. Then someone had 
the bright idea of sending bees 
from England and the clover has 
flourished in New Zealand ever 
since. 


Three Bad Years 

Dutch bees are in the news be¬ 
cause bee-keepers in this country 
can now apply to the Board of 
Trade for permission to import 
them from Holland, the reason 
being a serious decline in the bee 
population of Britain. Millions 
died during the hard winter of 
1947; the following summer was 
wet and sunless, and so they had 
not enough food to keep them 
going during the ensuing winter; 
and the summer of 1949 was too 
. dry to produce enough nectar in 
the blossoms. 

A decline in the number of bees 
can have far-reaching effects in 
the countryside. As a bee flits 
busily from blossom to blossom its 
body gets dusted with pollen, 
which it passes on. Thus it is an 
important fertilising or pollinat¬ 
ing agent, and more than ever, 
necessary in our countryside be¬ 
cause extensive spraying of in¬ 
secticides is reducing the number 
of other insects which do this use¬ 
ful work. 


The Postman’s Knock 
is Their School Bell 

J ^ school in Africa whose pupils 
never go to school has in¬ 
creased in its numbers from 23 
in 1930 to oyer 725 today between 
six and fourteen. The children 
live hundreds of miles apart in 
remote places in Africa, with no 
school which they could possibly 
reach, so they have to learn their 
lessons by post. They belong 
to the Government Correspond¬ 
ence School of Southern Rho¬ 
desia. 

Some children who receive and 
send lessons by post live in 
Nigeria, Kenya, Tanganyika. 
Basutoland, Angola, the Union 
of South Africa and, not long 
ago, there were even pupils in 
Abyssinia and Eritrea. 

Those children who live ' in 
Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and the Tati Concession do not 
pay fees, but those in' other parts 
of Africa pay £3 a term. 

The school has eleven teachers 
—lucky people who don’t have 
to keep order—and there is a 
special department for backward 
children. The school library is 
very extensive and books ranging 
from Micky . Mouse’s Bedtime 
Stories to The Vicar of Wakefield 
| are sent regularly to pupils. 


YOUNG CRICKETERS! 

BOM 

IIRABMAM’S 

Book of sound advice 

“HOW TO PLAY CRICKET” 

Will help you to improve your performance on the cricket 
field this season 


The Grain-Store 
Bank 

JJiscoveries at the newly- 
revealed prehistoric city of 
Mohenjo-Daro, in Pakistan, in¬ 
clude a wonderful great brick- 
built granary in which Indian 
cultivators stored corn 4000 years 
ago. 

Hidden beneath mounds of 
rubble lay this thrilling work of 
ancient days, linking the past of 
Pakistan with that of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and their culture 
and commerce. In a granary of 
bricks formed of sun-baked mud 
and reinforced at various points 
with strengthening of timber, the 
grain, kept safe by careful venti¬ 
lation of the building, was hauled 
to security in the upper parts of 
the structure from a great brick 
platform below. 

The granary held corn surplus 
to the needs of the area in which 
it was grown. And here, as in 
ancient Egypt, the granary served 
as a bank as well as for grain- 
storage. The cities of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia grew up round 
similar corn-stores. Workpeople 
in those old days in the East were 
paid, not in money, for there was 
none, but in grain. 


St Edmund’s School 


96 pages. 26 photographs of effec¬ 
tive strokes by the cricket master— 
Off Drive, Straight Drive, Cover 
Drive, Square Cut, Hook Stroke, 
Pull Shot, and many others. 


From newsagents and booksellers. 
Price ; 

, */« 

Or 2s. 9d. direct by post from address 
below. 



9uil2>}ftatr. 


I SPY NO I 


A 

\uw series 

For observant yojng people 

Boys and girls everywhere have 
been quick to acclaim the Daily 
Mail 1-Spy Books, specially pro¬ 
duced' for observant young 
people. They are pocket-size 
64 pp. and are packed with 
illustrations and information to 
help improve your knowledge 
on the subjects they cover. 


is 200 

goME of the boys at St Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury, one of 
the smaller public schools, gave 
up a week of their Easter holi¬ 
days to rehearse plays and con¬ 
certs for commemorating the 
school’s bi-centenary. 

Now the great bi-centenary 
week is here, and on May 31 
Princess Margaret is to visit St 
Edmund’s, together with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Archbishops of Canterbury 
have always taken a special in¬ 
terest in the school, for it was 
originally founded for the free 
education of fatheriess sons of 
clergymen of the Church of 
England. 

The orphan sons of clergymen 
are still educated there, but other 
pupils are now taken as well. 

St Edmund’s first home was in 
London, next to what afterwards 
became Lord’s cricket ground, an 
exciting place to have one’s 
school, but in 1855 the school 
moved to its present position, on 
St Thomas’s Hill overlooking 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


25 SHEEP—ONE 
SHAWL 

'JhiERE is good news, for the 
weavers and craftsmen of the 
Scottish highlands and islands. 
Some of the purchase tax which 
has put a brake on the revival of 
the old crafts is to be remitted. 

Consequently it will soon be 
possible to see again in the craft 
shops a genuine Shetland shawl. 
One of them alone needs the wool 
of 25 sheep, for only the wool on 
the throat of the sheep is fine and 
silky enough for the spinners and 
weavers in the Shetland crofts. 
It takes eight spinners to keep 
one hand-loom working full time. 
A Shetland shawl takes six 
months to make, and so fine are 
the threads that a black cloth is 
needed to show them up in the 
daylight. When finished the 
shawl must be fine enough to pass 
through the old weaver's wedding 
ring. 

In Skye, too, girls are now mak¬ 
ing floor rugs with pictures of 
their mountains woven into the 
pattern. 


AT THE CIRCUS 

DOGS 


In the ring and behind the scenes 

Ninety-one different breeds 

and 

with Big Chief 1-Spy. 

varieties of dogs. 


SECRET.CODES 

IN THE COUNTRY 


Tells how to send secret messages 

. The delights and sights of 

the 

to each other. 

countryside. 



Obtainable at all newsagents and booksellers, each book price id. 


putln PUBLICATIONS 

NEW CARMELITE HOUSE . LONDON E. C. 4. 


SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREE 

$ SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical' Lenses 33 mm Objective* 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed . 



Genuine 

POCKET 



High Power 


TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 

_ See miles! Bring it closer! Specification; 

8* open. closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments Guarantee enclosed Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST ‘ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 


What can I read now? 

LET THE 




d now? a 

Cjltlh' 


NEWS SHEET 


Give op-to-tke-minute reports of 1 
Thrilling Adventure Stories & good 
books by your favourite aumors. 

FREE copy from:— 

FREDERICK WARNE & C? L T . D 

BEDFORD COURT, BEDFORD ST, LONDON, W C 2 


ANT PALACES 

A MARVEL OF NATURE ! 

QUEENS, WORKERS, COWS, PETS. 

A complete ant colony lines jor jour inspection. 
Beautifully encased, the Palace is fully active 
for time years. Feed¬ 
ing: in.mite portion of 
honey plus a half¬ 
tea spoonful of water 
every three weeks. 
These ] articular Ants 
are British Meadow 
(Forim'f a Flava). and of 
the thlriy-two different 
species of known 
British Ants, this is 
the only one that will 
live and work in cap¬ 
tivity. 

A handsome mahogany 
box coitains the glass 
A living city of 
cheque or postal 



EXCITING AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
30/-CARR. PAID 

palace, size 8 in. by 8 in. 
absorbing interest. Send 


order to: 

ANT PALACES 

Poulton Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BABnAlX LIST of 600 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91, t.o 
hold 100 cards 1/3- 100 different cards and 

album 3/-. We offer this work: 
Carreras' Kings & Queens of England 31- 

Caliaher Dogs (24) . 1/9 

Player’s Cycling . 2/- 

Wills’ The Sea Shore . ... 2/Q 

E. H. W. LTD., Dept. "C” 

42 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or mite for PRICE LIST {Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

{Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington H.gh Street, 
London, N.16. 



GRE AT SALE OFFER 

timerm 

S' SiwlS- tii d2-6 
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PARA Ridge Tent, complete, all access¬ 
ories. Size 5 ft. 6 iu. aluiig rider, 7 fi. 3 ill. 
nlouEr wall, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. hiKu, 
12 in. walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly¬ 
sheet. £3.9.6. l*o»t, etc.. 1/6. Without 
fly-sheet, £2.12.6. Cost, etc., I.'-. - 


BELL TENTS £3.15.0 complete. Carr. 

5.'-. '‘ESTUARY” TENTS. 6 tt. 6 in. long. 

6 ft. wide, 6 It. hiiih. £7.7.0. Carr, etc., 2 
Weens’ SHOES. lic-iniim* Offi-crs model. 

White uppers, solid leather s-jks. Flat heels. 

Ideal sports am? holiday use. Hard wearinz, 
smart, lace-up walking style. Sizes 2 to 4i 
in half sizes. Fn -v 13 9. I'n.-t. etc., 1'3. 

Tarpaulins, other Tents, Marquees, Camp Equipment, 

Sent! fer Bumper List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 19S-2G0 Coitlharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. Wed, 


7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. , Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, full Bize, 
£3.10.0. Special 6-lens achromatic model, 
£5.19.6. Both complete in case, etc. All 
post 1/-. Also other models, • - 

BRAND-NEW 1Q/Q Post, 

R.N. OFFICERS' SHOES l0/O etc. 1/3 
The famous issue of deck shoes. Supplied in 
white, brown and a few blue. Solid leather 
liand-sewn- soles. Lace-up. lor smart wear- 
ami durability. Canuot be equalled. Pur¬ 
chased direct from Ministry of Supply at ‘an 
advantageous price. Offered at 13/9 only. 
Pott, etc., 1/3. Sizes 5 to 13. 

Monthly Terns arranged. 
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I am? 
ram 


1 2 

The Bran Tub 

Perhaps 

John was for ever asking 
questions. 

“V/liat a fellow you, are for 
asking posers!” said his father 
one day. “What do you think 
would have happened if I’d asked 
as many questions when I was a 
boy?” 

“Perhaps you would have been 
able to answer some of mine. 
Dad," said John. 

Enigma 

(Jan you guess what 
My head was a 
Until it grew dizzy. 

The rest of me’s crowned. 
Together, it’s found, 

I keep schoolteachers busy. 

Answer next week 

I Do Not Love Thee 

r JjHOMAS Brown, a 17th-century 
writer, once saved himself 
from expulsion by insulting, his 
Dean. - .3 . ,.. 

When Brown was a student at 
Christ Church, his irregular 
habits caused the dean, Dr Fell, 
to threaten to expel him. But an 
apologetic letter caused Dr Fell 
to relent, and, sending for Brown, 
he said he would forgive him if 
he could translate extempore the 
epigram of Martial. “Non amo 
te Sabidi.” Brown promptly ren¬ 
dered this as; 

I do not love thee, Dr Fell. 

The reason why I cannot tell: 
But 'this I know and know full 
ivell, 

1 do not love thee, Dr Fell. 

Countryside Flowers 

11“ Campion grows in hedge¬ 
rows and other shady places. 
The five petals, which may be 
found in varying shades of pink, 
are deeply 
cleft. 

In favour¬ 
able conditions 
it will reach a 
height of over 
two feet. The 
stems are 
swollen at the 
joints, as is 
'usual with 
members of the 
pink family. Both leaves and 
stems are hairy and sticky, a 
feature which has earned the 
plant the name “Catchfly.” -Red 
Robin and . Batchelor’s , Buttons 
are other names given \to Red 
Campion. * ’ 


■The 


Jacko, Television Star 




T HE Jacko family had settled round their new television set when they 
realised that the Jackotown Children’s Hour was on. They had 
hardly been looking a minute when who should appear on the screen but 
Jacko ! Short-sighted Father Jacko immediately called upon his son to 
“ stop hiding inside the set.” But for once Jacko .was not up to one of his 
pranks ; he was indeed on the Children's Hour, as a member of a quiz 
team. But, as Adolphus scornfully remarked after the show, “ The team, 
I thought, were very clever although marred by just one blockhead.” Who 
could he have meant ! 


Poor Percy 

1 J>oor Percy at the nets produced 
Gpod shots ad infinitum. 

“I hope that in the match next 
week 

Like that I’m going to smite ’em.” 
The pitch looked grand—but 
what is this? 

I say I That’s hardly cricket. 

To make quite sure that Perce 
bats well 

He's placed nets round each 
wicket! 

A Bad Crop 

(Jottager : I' planted a lot of 
potatoes -in my garden; and 
what do you think came up? 
Neighbour: Potatoes? 

Cottager; No; a herd of pigs, 
and ate them all up. 

Riddle-my-Name 

Jn time, not in tide; • 

In saw, not in spied; 

In cove, not in creek; 

In bill, not in’ beak; 

In grass and in rush. 

A girl? Or a thrush? 

Answer next week 

Nothing But the Truth 

Policeman : Have you seen a 
man with a sack on his back 
pass this way? 

Simple Joe : No! 

Bobby; Did he tell you to say 
No? 

Simple Joe: Yes!. 



Dad foves naefcinioshs 

Mackintosh’s^ an^ he’dnilpol ^ Sp °‘ f ° r 
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JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LIMITED, H, A LI FAX 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the east 
and Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 10 o’clock 
on Wednesday 
evening. May 31. 

Nimble Miss Mimble 

’THERE was a young lady named 
1 Mimble, 

Whose fingers iverc wonderfully 
nimble. 

At a concert in Leeds 
She picked caraway seeds 
With her gloved hands from out 
of a thimble. 

Misunderstood 

H ls . lordship was showing his 
friend Mr Newrich around 
tiie baronial hall when a youth 
was seen in the distance. 

“That’s my son,” said his lord-- 
ship proudly. “He’s playing 
Chopin in the village tonight.” 

“Good,” said Mr Newrich; .“let’s 
go along and see him win.” 

Tongue Twister 

See how quickly you can repeat: 
(Japtain Crackskull cracked a 
catchpoll’s coxcomb. 

Did Captain Crackskull crack a 
catchpoll’s coxcomb? 

If Captain Crackskull cracked a 
catchpoll’s coxcomb 
Where’s the catchpoll's coxcomb 
Captain Crackskull cracked? 

Farmer Gray Explains 

A Thoughtful Mother. On the 
common Don saw a wasp-like 
insect feverishly digging a hole in 
the sandy soil It had long legs, 
and a broad head and thorax 
separated from its black, red- 
banded body by an amazingly 
slender waist. 

“A sand-wasp,” replied Farmer 
Gray in answer to Don’s inquiries. 
“Sand-wasps are solitary wasps; 
they do not build nests like the 
common variety. Instead, they 
dig a hole in tire sand; a cater¬ 
pillar is stung and placed in this 
hole where the wasp lays an egg. 
The hole is then sealed up. When 
the egg hatches, the grub lives 
on the caterpillar which Mrs 
Wasp has thoughtfully provided.” 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors* 
The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Parringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Offices: 
John Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street,'London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, London, E C 4. It is registered, as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Subscription Hates: Inland and Abroad, 17s 4d for 12 months, 8s 8d for six months. Sole Agents for 
Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Golcli, Ltd; and for South Africa: Central News 
Agency, Ltd. June 3, l‘J00. SS 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A movable 
fence. 5 Military Cross.* 7 Pertaining 
to the great artery. 9 A noisy sleeper. 

10 An interjection expressive of sorrow. 

12 To find fault persistently. 14 A 
vein of metal ore. 15 Big. 16 Accom¬ 
plished. 17 This gives a weird note of 
warning. 18 Place of public worship. 

20 St*'ry given by instalments; 21 
Conjunct;..-::. 22 Wood nymphs. 

Reading Down. 1 To proclaim an 
approach. 2 To nmve with rhythmical 
steps. 3 To use one's eyes. 4 To stray. 

5 A desert optical illusion. 6 Cricket 
club.* 8 The period of holding pro¬ 
perty. 9 More sorrowful. 11 To linger 
on the way. 13 Person of great intellect. 

15 Undulating. 17 To use the hands 
as in boxing. 19 At equal distance 
from extremes. 20 In this manner. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next week 

Invitation ? 

“J hope, my dear sir, that if 
ever you find yourself within 
a mile of my house you will stay ' 
there for the night, at least.” - 


Children's Newspaper, June 3, 1950 
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Last Week’s Answers 

Riddle-My-Name 

• ->. Oliver 

Remove the Core 

C(oars)e, c(hang)e, c(ring)e f c(ours)e. 
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This complete boy’s Angler’s 
Set is really AMAZING 
VALUE. Comprises well-finished 3-piece 
brass ferruled varnished Rod, approx. 
6ft. long with brass eyes, Line, Hooks, 
Weights, well-balanced Float’ and Bait 
Box. The materials were purchased 
before the enormous rise, enabling us 
to offer it at the remarkably low price 
of 5/6 (post 6d). Send 6/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/12), 
585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12, 


36 Page Book on 

STAMP COLLECTING 

Free ! 

This very fascin¬ 
ating book on St amps 
and Stamp Collect¬ 
ing, cailecl “Know¬ 
ledge Through 
the Keyhole o£ 
Stamp Collect¬ 
ing," will be sent 
absolutely 
F R EE OF 
CHARGE to every 
collector wlio asks 
to SEE our Ap¬ 
provals. It has 36 
pages size 5" x 7i'\ 
strong, illustrated 
cardboard covers, is 
extremely well 
written and printed, 
and was originally published at 1/6. It is 
crammed full of interesting and valuable 
information on Stamps. You will be Thrilled 
and Delighted with this FREE VOLUME. 
Don't delay, Write Today I! (Enclose 2Jd.) 

D. J. HANSON (Dept. CN 48), 
220 Beverley Road, HULL, Yorks. 
















































































